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NLY two important pieces of news concerning 
() military operations have reached us this week. 

“ One is the French capture of Steinbach, in 
Alsace, near the Swiss border ; a success which may have 
far-reaching results if the French succeed in consolidating 
their position there, for Steinbach appears to be the key 
to a large district which includes the important town of 
Mulhouse and stretches to the Rhine itself. The other 
piece of news is regarding the great victory which the 
Russians have achieved over the main Turkish armies 
in the Caucasus. This is the first action that has been 
carried to a really decisive conclusion since the early 
days of the war, when the Russians routed the Austrians 
in Eastern Galicia and occupied Lemberg. The victory 
was not unexpected. Turkish soldiers have always 
enjoyed a high military reputation as units, but the 
recent Balkan wars made it plain that the modern 
Turkish army could never, short of a complete re- 
organisation, hope to be able toe meet any good European 
army on equal terms. The moral effect of the disaster 
in Constantinople is bound to be very considerable, and 
it is unlikely that we need anticipate any further effort 
on the part of the Turks to assume the offensive, either 
against Egypt or in Mesopotamia. As far as they are 
concerned, the first phase of the war has ended; the 
second phase will probably be marked by more or less 
serious domestic difficulties, and a gradual concentration 
for the defence of Constantinople. 


* * * 


The publication of the full text of the American Note 
protesting against our treatment of suspected cargoes 
tended to clear the situation in more ways than one. In 
the first place it showed that the unofficial résumé which 


had been telegraphed over here by Reuter’s correspon- 
dent before the Note was delivered was by no means an 
accurate description of the actual contents of the docu- 
ment. Considered in detail, its inaccuracies were com- 
paratively trivial, but since they all tended, as also did 
the omissions, in the same direction—namely, towards 
making the Note appear a good deal more unreasonable 
and provocative than it in fact was—their cumulative 
effect was considerable. There are a good many people 
in the United States who are interested in creating bad 
blood between that country and the Allies, and the 
misleading”character of the unofficial version may not 
have been altogether accidental. The text of the Note 
also revealed a certain factitious element behind the 
genuine grievances it dealt with, suggesting that it had 
been drafted at least as much for American as for British 
consumption. The claim, for example, that American 
merchants are being “‘ denied long-established markets " 
in neutral countries no doubt met with the approval of 
a certain section of the American public, but in face of 
the figures showing that America has increased her 
exports to Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Italy during 
the war by anything from 200 to 1,000 per cent., Presi- 
dent Wilson can hardly have expected Sir Edward Grey 
to treat the claim seriously. 


* - * 


No answer, it appears, has yet (Friday) been de- 
livered by the British Foreign Office. But it has been 
announced that the American Government is prepared 
to make arrangements to certify the accuracy of the 
manifests describing the cargoes shipped in vessels 
leaving American ports. This offer is certainly evidence 
of President Wilson’s good faith in regard to contraband, 
and on the face of it would appear to provide a simple 
and effective method of preventing that delay which 
shippers of non-contraband merchandise have found so 
exasperating. But it has two drawbacks: it does not 
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provide against the possibility of cargoes being ex- 
changed or supplemented either in port or at sea on their 
way from America to Europe; and it would make the 
efficiency of our blockade dependent upon the efficiency 
and incorruptibility of persons of whom we know nothing. 
The latter suggestion does not involve any invidious 
reflection upon American honesty and good faith in 
general, for the circumstances are unique. The profits 
to be made out of copper shipments are so enormous 
that brib- ry is certain to be attempted, and it would be 
impossible for us to assume that such attempts will 
always be unsuccessful with Customs officials, many of 
whom probably are of German descent and cherish 
German sympathies. In such circumstances, as we have 
already learnt in regard to a neutral country in Europe, 
a Government may not have the power to make its 
guarantee really effective. There are ways, however, in 
which these difficulties might be surmounted, if both 
sides are genuinely anxious to find a solution. 


* * * 


It must be a long time since the meeting of the House 
of Lords after an adjournment has aroused so much 
public interest and satisfaction as it has this week. We 
hope that now it has met it will insist on remaining in 
Session and meeting not less often than once a week 
whilst the war continues. It is a curious reflection that 
under circumstances like the present the House of Lords 
is, perhaps, in some ways better qualified even than the 
House of Commons to act as the mouthpiece, or rather 
the safety-valve, of public opinion; not because it is 
more closely in touch with public opinion—it certainly is 
not—but because its patriotic traditions on the one hand 
and its normal attitude of critical irresponsibility towards 
a Liberal Government on the other, enable it to strike the 
happy mean between captious criticism and subserviency 
more easily than can the responsible Lower House. It 
does not follow that it is unnecessary for the Commons to 
meet—both Houses ought, in our opinion, to be con- 
tinuously in Session ; nor that we must always preserve 
the House of Lords for the sake of its value in these 
emergencies. But it certainly does seem to follow that 
there are some important functions incidental to popular 
government, especially in times of crisis, which can only 
be performed by a Chamber which, whilst possessing full 
powers of questioning and criticism, is yet more or less 
completely independent of the Government of the day. 
The independence, of course, must be mutual. 


* * * 


The duel between those who wish to take advantage 
of the war to get compulsory military service established 
in this country and those (including apparently Lord 
Kitchener and the Government) who do not has its 
amusing side. The “failure of recruiting’ scare in 
November had to be given up partly because of its bad 
effect abroad and partly because Lord Kitchener 
knocked the bottom out of it by stating in plain words 
that he was getting all the men he wanted. The next 
move was made by Lord Selborne, who wrote to the 
Times to point out that it was the clear duty of the 
Government to take at once all the preliminary steps 
that would be necessary in case compulsion should be 
required later on. This plea the Times has lately been 


—- 


following up, and on Wednesday, in his speech in the 
House of Lords, Lord Curzon tried to carry the matter a 
step further by getting the Government to give figures 
as to the number of men they had already got and the 
number they expected to require to carry the campaign 
to a successful conclusion. Naturally Lord Crewe 
replied that no belligerent Government would dream of 
giving such figures, and he added that the rate of 
recruiting was quite satisfactory, an answer that made 
the Daily Mail and the Times so cross that they were 
ready to accuse even Lord Kitchener himself of 
excessive reticence. It is obvious that the publication 
of these figures, whilst giving the enemy just the informa- 
tion he wants, would serve no public purpose whatever ; 
but it is also obvious that as long as the figures are 
concealed the compulsionists cannot, in face of Lord 
Kitchener’s expressions of satisfaction with the volun- 
tary system, make out any case at all. The position of 
Lord Curzon and the Northcliffe Press is, therefore, this : 
they admit they have no knowledge of facts to justify 
a demand for compulsion, but, nevertheless, they are so 
anxious to secure it that they are prepared even to give 
away valuable information to the Germans on the 
off chance of that information being useful for their 
compulsionist propaganda ! 
* * * 


We publish in another column this week an extremely 
interesting and important article on the present state of 
affairs in regard to the allowances paid to the dependants 
of soldiers and sailors. It is common to hear complaints 
of red tape and inefficiency made against Government 
Departments, but it is very uncommon to get so detailed, 
lucid, and exhaustive an analysis of a particular case of 
bungling as our contributor is able to give. It appears 
that there is in the War Office, in control of the allowances 
department, some amateur Bumble who is far more con- 
cerned about the possibility of one woman getting a few 
shillings too much than about the possibility of a hundred 
getting too little. The uninitiated might have supposed 
that if only for the sake of the effect on recruiting the 
War Office would have adopted a more reasonable and a 
more generous policy; but, of course, recruiting and 
allowances are dealt with in quite separate departments, 
and Lord Kitchener's right hand probably knows nothing 
at all about what his left is doing. The obvious remedy 
for the present confusion, as our contributor suggests and 
as we have previously suggested, is to relieve the War 
Office of the whole of this “civil ’’ business. It has 
quite as much as it can attend to in making all the neces- 
sary provision for the armies at the front and in training. 
Let the Local Government Board and the Local Authori- 
ties look after the men’s dependants. Why, by the way, 
did the Government announce that the report of the 
special committee on pensions and allowances would be 
acted upon without waiting for Parliament to confirm it ? 
It looks as if the question will rather be whether Parlia- 
ment shall wait for the Report. 

* * * 

We note that one of the very summary orders of the 
major-general in command of the district in which Sun- 
derland is situated—an order requiring the immediate 
removal from home of British subjects of German 
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descent—has been withdrawn, after a week’s currency, 
by direction of the War Office. At Cardiff, too, the court- 
martialling of women disobedient to the military order 
requiring them to stay at home after 8 o’clock has been 
given up—also, we gather, by War Office direction. The 
women are now brought before the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, who has, in order to avoid awkward questions, 
simply remanded some of them for two months, in cus- 
tody without bail! We do not know whether any 
civilian has anywhere been actually convicted by a legal 
tribunal of the new crime of disobedience to these major- 
generals’ orders. We renew our suggestion that the 
War Office should at any rate publish all these orders, 
so far as they purport to make new law for civilians, 
stating over what areas they are severally in force. 
Perhaps Lord Halsbury will ask for such publication ? 
We are glad to observe in this connection that Lord 
Parmoor—a staunch Conservative and a member of the 
highest judicial authority in the Empire, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council—has introduced a Bill 
in the House of Lords to restore to civilians their right 
to be tried in the ordinary Criminal Courts. 


* * * 


One effect of the war has been that certain countries 
have simply ceased to exist so far as British attention is 
concerned. Who knows what is happening in Mexico ? 
A revolution in Paraguay passes quite unheeded. Even 
China is forgotten now that the German flag no longer 
floats over Kiaochau. Yet the fifth of the whole human 
race which is governed from Peking is too considerable a 
force in the world to be wholly ignored. Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
whom Sun Yat Sen’s self-abnegation two years ago made 
President of the new Republic, has now quietly given 
himself a ten years’ term of office, with the right to name 
his successor, under a constitution reducing the legisla- 
ture to a shadow. With Dr. Morrison at his elbow as 
“Foreign Adviser,” the President —fortunately imper- 
vious to German influences—appears to be wielding a 
more than Imperial autocratic power. On the other 
hand we hear this week of a recent armed revolt at 
Canton, pitched battles with the Government troops, a 
series of bombs week after week thrown upon the city by 
which scores of people have been killed and wounded, 
widespread unrest in the Yangtse valley, martial law at 
Peking, and the patrolling of the streets all night long by 
Yuan-Shi-Kai’s regiments. There is stated to be a move- 
ment for recalling the Manchu dynasty and the revival of 
the Imperial Court. This, however, is believed to be 
confined to a small Peking circle. What is more likely is 
that the indefatigable Sun Yat Sen, once more with the 
help of his wealthy compatriots in Singapore and San 
Francisco, is stirring up the ever-discontented South 
against Peking. There is always more than the usual 
chance of the unexpected happening in China. 


* + * 


A Dublin correspondent writes: But for the party 
truce the circumstances surrounding the change in the 
Irish Viceroyalty would have been an occasion for angry 
political comment. With Lord Aberdeen’s departure 
the Unionists, Mr. James Larkin, and the editor of Sinn 
Fein score quite a little triumph. The grievous offence 


of the King’s representative in Ireland was that he dis- 
pensed hospitality to such Home Rulers as desired social 
elevation ; in consequence the female side of the old 
ascendancy party boycotted the Viceregal Lodge, cast 
reflections upon Lady Aberdeen’s philanthropic en- 
deavours, accused Lord Aberdeen of economising out of 
his salary, etc., ete. Lady Aberdeen—the real target of 
this malice—displayed an admirable sangfroid ; but Mr. 
Larkin and the editor of Sinn Fein finally delivered her 
into the hands of the enemy by mysteriously procuring, 
and then publishing in facsimile, her private letter to the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, wherein she spoke of the 
“consummation of our common hopes” (a reference to the 
Irish Party’s attitude to the war) and of a “‘ bit of a plot” 
on the part of the Unionist ladies to capture the Red 
Cross Organisation. After that Lord Aberdeen had to 
go, in spite of the “ organised regret " of the Nationalist 
public bodies. But the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Lord Wimborne has not pleased the foes of Lady 
Aberdeen. The Irish Times as good as tells Lord Wim- 
borne that he will look in vain for fair play from the 
Unionists, in spite of their appreciation of a sportsman— 
one would have thought that the less said about “ sports- 
men "’ the better in this connection. 


* * * 


Ever since Lord Morley established at the India Office 
a department of supervision and advice for Indian 
students, its work has been done in an atmosphere of 
controversy. This is unmistakably reflected in the full 
and interesting report, for the year 1913-14, by Mr. C. E. 
Mallet, director of the department. There are, appa- 
rently, some 1,600 or 1,700 young Indians attached to 
institutions in this country, over 600 of whom are at the 
Inns of Court. It is well known that the large increase 
of recent years in the number of Indian students made a 
serious difference to the attitude of the university col- 
leges and the hospitals, which “ have shown some ten- 
dency to take alarm and to restrict admissions ” ; and as 
a result the official students’ department was, and still is, 
attacked as the ally of hostile academic authorities. Mr. 
Mallet’s report is in great part an apologia for his depart- 
ment, the only aim of which, he says, “ is to secure fair 
opportunities for Indian students, to discourage so far as 
it can any signs of prejudice or illiberality of view, and to 
remind English educational institutions of the reasonable 
claims of British subjects.” Mr. Mallet undoubtedly has 
the proper conception of the duties of his office, and it is 
right for him to emphasize the fact that he and his col- 
leagues have no disciplinary or coercive powers ; for the 
department still suffers from the circumstances attending 
its origin, in days when the India Office was given over 
to a system of espionage and when, as a consequence, 
every Indian student in England felt himself to be under 
suspicion and observation. There are still students who 
feel that ; we have met quite harmless ones who have 
complained bitterly that their correspondence was being 
interfered with by the authorities. But Mr. Mallet has 
now removed most of the original defects of the Bureau, 
and here, as elsewhere, the war must have its effect. 
The status of students from the Indian Empire cannot 
remain quite what it was before Indians came to fight 
in Europe to save Britain from invasion. 
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OUR ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA 
TT sympathies of the ordinary Englishman, 


without distinction of party or class, have 

always been enlisted against the Russian 
Government. Partly it has been a question of diplo- 
matic policy. For the best part of a century our 
national and imperial interests have clashed or have 
been supposed to clash with those of Russia; and 
most of us were brought up to believe that if there were 
one beast in the international jungle with which the 
lion could never by any possibility associate on friendly 
terms, it was the bear. But behind this traditional 
enmity there has long been a still more deeply rooted 
anti-Russian sentiment founded upon the character of 
the domestic tyranny which has prevailed and still 
prevails in that country. Russian revolutionaries and 
exiles have always found with us not only an asylum 
but a genuine welcome; and for the most part we 
have taken them at their own valuation. A man or 
woman who had been “ persecuted by the Tsar”’ needed 
no other passport or recommendation. Naturally 
enough, therefore, the Anglo-Russian entente was 
from the first exceedingly unpopular in this country, 
and even at the outbreak of the present war it had made 
little if any headway towards popular acceptance. 

But in August there came a change. It did not 
come quite on the instant. Within a day or two of the 
declaration of war the Tricolour was to be seen floating 
everywhere, but it took several weeks and a certain 
amount of artificial stimulation before the British 
public realised that it must in duty reconcile itself 
to the strange sight of the blue cross of Russia floating 
beside the Union Jack. Even the Press had to be 
called to order once or twice before it became accustomed 
to the new situation. Mr. Bernard Shaw has described 
the change by saying that our writers “ began holding 
a candle to the Devil in the shape of the Russian Govern- 
ment when its military support became important to 
us.” That, however, seems to us to be hardly a fair 
way of stating what happened, for it suggests a mere 
unprincipled and ignoble volte face without any adequate 
intellectual cause. In point of fact there was very 
great cause for a reconsideration of our whole position 
in relation to Russia and the Russian Government. 
It was not merely that we had become Russia’s allies 
in arms—though that fact alone would have justified 
a certain change of tone; you cannot in common 
decency accept a man’s help and abuse him at the same 
time, even if you would rather not have had his help. 
But there were other new circumstances, more important 
even than the fact of the active alliance, which tended 
to transform our old attitude. In the first place, it 
became evident that the Russian people and the Russian 
Government were at one. Jews and Labour members 
in the Duma, though not forgetting their particular 
grievances, vied with one another in their demon- 
strations of loyalty to the Government of the Tsar 
and to their fellow-subjects, and declared their intention 
of sinking all domestic differences. Then followed the 
promise of autonomy for Poland, with talk of an amnesty 
for political offenders. The prohibition of vodka, 
involving an enormous loss of revenue at the very 
moment when revenue was most needed, was further 
evidence—in some people’s eyes almost equivalent to 
a miracle—that really remarkable changes were taking 
place in Russia. And on top of all this came what was 


perhaps the most striking of all the new factors in the 
situation—namely, the practically unanimous faith 


and enthusiasm of Russian Liberals exiled in England 
and France. 

In the face of these facts the least that the most 
confirmed and incredulous critics of the Russian Govern- 
ment could do was to try to discard prepossessions 
and await developments with an open mind. And this 
is what democratic public opinion in this country 
for the most part has done. It has sought for the first 
time to give the Russian Government the benefit of the 
doubt. After all, might not even Russian tyranny be 
less black than it had been painted? It is only fair 
to remember that we have always seen Russia through 
a veil of traditional prejudice. Almost all that most 
of us know of her we have learnt from refugees. We 
see her through the eyes of her exiles. What this 
means may perhaps be realised to some extent by 
considering what England looks like when she is seen 
through the eyes of Irish emigrants to America. How 
many of us would recognise the portrait? Yet it is 
a portrait which has been widely accepted as authentic 
in the United States and has seriously and prejudicially 
affected the attitude of Americans towards ourselves 
for generations. Again, may we not admit that the 
Russian Government has had a very difficult problem to 
face? For the revolution was not a revolution so much 
as widespread and peculiarly desperate “ militancy.” 
That is to say, the revolutionaries were a small minority ; 
the mass of the people were untouched by constitutional, 
still more by revolutionary, theories; and a good deal 
of the revolutionary activity amounted to little more 
than the murder of policemen and sometimes higher 
officials by individuals who were “ rebels ” rather than 
constructive reformers, and were not to be appeased 
by any practicable concessions. 

Such were the considerations that legitimately sug- 
gested themselves when the changed attitude of Russian 
Liberals became apparent at the beginning of the war, 
and we are certainly none the worse for having tried to 
see all sides of the problem, even if it has amounted to 
playing the réle of the devil’s advocate. In any case, 
quite apart from our immediate military obligations to 
the Russian Government, it was obvious that if we con- 
tinued to parade on behalf of Russian democracy an 
antipathy and a distrust which Russian democrats 
themselves had ceased to cherish we should only succeed 
in making ourselves ridiculous. Moreover, there were 
and are solid grounds for supposing that the faith of 
such men as Professor Vinogradoff in the future con- 
stitutional progress of their country as a result of this war 
is founded on something more solid than mere credulity. 
The cost of the war to Russia, as to every other country 
engaged, will be enormous, and the difficulty of meeting 
it, especially now that the immensely productive vodka 
monopoly has been abandoned, will be correspondingly 
great. New forms of taxation, probably including a sub- 
stantial amount of direct taxation, will have to be devised 
and carried into law ; and unless there is a tremendous 
reaction after the war against constitutionalism—which 
is scarcely thinkable—it will not be possible for the 
Government to solve the financial problem without the 
co-operation of the Duma. The Duma will have to vote 
the taxes, and if it does not succeed in securing a quid 
pro quo in the shape of a Habeas Corpus Act and s 
considerable extension of its own powers it will have only 
itself to blame. ' . 

Similarly with regard to the promise of Polish auto- 
nomy. Even if we disregard the fact that the Russian 
Poles themselves believe in that promise and are sacri- 
ficing their lives in the Russian cause almost as one man 
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because they believe in it, there remains the considera- 
tion that a united Poland means a vastly stronger 
Poland. At any time during the past 120 years a 
Polish insurrection has had to face the uncompromising 
hostility of three Empires. If they wished to fight they 
must fight Germany, Austria and Russia all at once— 
therein lay the diabolical cleverness of the crime which 
Frederick the Great planned and executed. But a 
united Poland will be in a very different position, and 
the Tsar’s Government is not likely to have the power, 
even if it had the will, to break its promise after Posen 
and Western Galicia and the mouth of the Vistula have 
become parts of the Russian Empire. Moreover, the 
power for evil of the Russian bureaucracy itself should 
be largely weakened, if not destroyed, as a result of the 
war. For the Central bureaucracy, alike in its methods 
and in its personnel, is and always has been predomin- 
antly Prussian. There have been many movements, led 
sometimes by the most influential members of the 
Russian nobility, to oust the Prussian element, but 
hitherto they have always failed. Now, with the tremen- 
dous nationalist revival which has accompanied the war, 
the task will be easier, and if it should be accomplished 
it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the magnitude of 
the beneficial change that will follow. 

The position, therefore, seems very hopeful, and there 
is no reason why the most democratic of us should shrink 
from an alliance which, if it achieves its aims, may well 
do more for Russia and for Russian freedom than all the 
platonic sympathy which for decades past we have given 
to her exiles. But it is necessary to point out that the 
picture, which may be drawn on the basis of these 
general considerations, is seriously marred by facts 
which are slowly reaching us as to what is actually going 
on in Russia at the present time. Thus we learn that 
measures are being planned involving the complete and 
final destruction of Finnish autonomy. It has been 
suggested that there is no intention that these measures 
should ever be actually carried out. But if so why has 
the programme been published by the Government, 
why are parts of it being put into effect in advance by 
administrative order, and why has the President of the 
Finnish Diet been imprisoned without any charge having 
been formulated against him? Again, we learn that five 
Socialist members of the Duma have been arrested in 
violation of their constitutional immunity and are to be 
tried by secret court-martial—for what crime no one 
knows. And this week it has been announced that the trial 
of Adamovitch, the Secretary of the Russian Sailors’ 
Trade Union (who was extradited from Egypt), has been 
concluded, and that he, with fifty-three of his fellow 
unionist seamen, have been sentenced to punishments 
varying from eighteen years’ hard labour to banishment 
to Siberia for life; their offence being merely that of 
having dared to combine contrary to the law. We in 
Great Britain regard such a law and such punishments as 
barbarous, and our alliance with those who are respon- 
sible does not absolve us from the duty of saying so. 
It is possible that there is something to be said on the 
other side, that these palpably tyrannical proceedings 
are to be ascribed to the more or less automatic working 
of a machine which the Tsar himself cannot control for 
the time being, and that the change we all hope for is 
none the less coming, because it does not come all at 
once. But facts are facts, and it is certainly very unfor- 
tunate, to say the least, that things of this sort should 
happen during a war which is being waged in the name 
of liberty. The Russian Government owes it to British 
democratic opinion to offer directly or indirectly some 





explanation of the apparent fact that whilst we are 
fighting to preserve the autonomy of one small nation 
our Ally is engaged in destroying the autonomy of 
another. We are only too willing to believe that it is 
not a fact, but the evidence available at present is all on 
one side. 


THE ALLOWANCES TO 
SOLDIERS’ DEPENDANTS 


HE War Office as an office for the supply, organisation 
and general conduct of the military operations of 


the war has by common consent done very well. 
But when it has stepped outside its proper sphere and tried 
its hand at the problem of the prevention of destitution it 
has done very badly. How badly, only those know who have 
seen its work close at hand. The simplest method of 
describing the present system is probably to take a typical 
case of a soldier’s mother and see what she has to do to get 
her allowance, and what it is when she gets it. The case of a 
mother is the most typical, because some 90 per cent. of the 
dependants of unmarried soldiers are their mothers; the 
“unmarried wife” who so grievously exercised the minds 
of many good people (and who is the only person admitted 
to dependants’ allowance who is not a parent, descendant 
or brother or sister of the soldier) is in practice surprisingly 
rare—possibly 3, or at most 4 per cent. of the whole number 
of the dependants of unmarried soldiers. 

Mrs. Smith, then, is the mother of an unmarried son who 
lives at home and brings back 15s. a week out of his wages. 
She earns herself 5s. a week by charing. The son enlists. 
Mrs. Smith, having heard something not very clear as to 
allowances to mothers, goes to a Post Office and asks if the 
lady behind the counter can tell her anything about it. 
The lady, after some confused hunting in literature about 
the Parcels Post to Honduras, produces an official leaflet 
issued in October last (1} million copies appear to have been 
printed) and still forming (readers may verify this for them- 
selves) the only official information as to the system that 
is issued to the public and purports to be complete. This 
circular tells Mrs. Smith that “If an unmarried soldier 


actually ... helped to keep a... mother. . . before 
he enlisted . . . and if he is willing to give part of his pay 
while the war lasts, the Government will help by making a 
grant of separation allowance. . . . Up to certain limits the 


amount the soldier used to pay will continue to be paid, 
the soldicr finding a share of one-third or less, and the Govern- 
ment the rest. For instance, if the soldier has paid 12s. 6d. 
in peace he will in future only have to give 6d. a day (3s. 6d. 
a week) and the Government will pay the other 9s." And 
further on Mrs. Smith’s cye is caught by the following :— 

“The following table shows how much of his pay a private 
soldier or corporal must allot if he wishes the dependant to 
receive what he gave in peace, or part of it : 


Amount which 
private soldier must 
give from his pay. 


Amount paid weekly by private soldier or corporal 
before enlistment, etc. 


s. d. d. 
Not exceeding 3 0 1 a day 
Over 3 0 but not exceeding 5 0 pet 
oo & 83 a ” 9» 7 6 3 i 
» 76 4 ” ” 9 6 4 » 
—« a , me Fae 
i: a = a ©  . 
a # _ 2 . a 
se ee i a 17 6 a 
» m8 « - 20 0 (maximum) 9 = 
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By this time it will appear to Mrs. Smith that if she is to 
continue to get the 15s. a week her son used to pay her he 
will have to make an allotment of pay to the extent of 7d. a 
day. Her next move is, therefore, to write to her son and 
ask him to see about it. The son now gets from his com- 
manding officer a large buff form (Army Form 0.1838) on 
which he has to fill in, by way of “ solemn declaration,” 
various particulars as to himself and his “ dependant,” 
including an apparently innocent question: “ 4. (c) If you 
lived together, say if the allowance included your own keep,” 
and to state what allotment he is prepared to make. The 
third page of this form, to which the soldier’s attention is 
drawn when he makes his allotment, contains precisely the 
same statement and columns of figures as those already 
quoted from the leaflet issued through the Post Office, 
though it is accompanied by explanations which include the 
statement that the highest amount that can be paid for a 
dependant in the case of a private is 12s. 6d. 

Private Smith fills in Army Form 0.1838, and allots 7d. of 
his pay. If he has read the form with the amount of attention 
which he is likely to give to it, he now expects that his mother 
will get 15s. a week, of which he finds 4s. 1d., or 7d. a day ; 
if he has read the form with great care he may expect 12s. 6d., 
the maximum allowance (if the case is in the London Postal 
District this maximum would be 16s. ; for simplicity’s sake 
let us assume a provincial case), plus 7d. a week, being 
the extra 1d. per day of the excess of 7d.—his actual allot- 
ment—over the 6d. allotment necessary to earn the 12s. 6d. 
If he has ever had experience of the financial branch of the 
War Office he will have had the wisdom to form no expecta- 
tions. But recruits with that experience are exceptional. 
[Readers of THe New StraTEsMAN who have leisure may here 
diverge into many interesting arithmetical enquiries, but for 
me time presses and space is (very properly) not boundless.] 

Army Form 0.18388 now starts on its travels. The Com- 
manding Officer forwards it to the Regimental Paymaster 
or (if the man be a Territorial) to the Secretary of his Terri- 
torial Force County Association, who retains it, and then 
sends to Mrs. Smith, as the dependant named, its sister 
Army Form 0.1839; this form contains another serics of 
questions for Mrs. Smith to answer. These questions are to 
some extent the same as those already put to the soldier, 
but Mrs. Smith is not asked whether the amount paid by the 
soldier included his keep, and she is asked whether she has 
any other means of support: “ (a) your own carnings, (b) 
allowance from his employers, (c) other allowances (including 
any from friends, relatives, or other sources).”” These latter 
questions are specially worth noticing, because they un- 
doubtedly suggest that in estimating the allowance to be 
granted an employer’s allowance or a charitable allowance 
from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association will be 
taken into account. And yet Army Form B218M—the 
statement as to rates of pay and allowances—issued to 
every householder in England by the Parliamentary Re- 
cruiting Committee states expressly that the dependants’ 
** allowances are apart from any help that may be given by 
generous employers or by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ 
Association.” 

Mrs. Smith, however, fills up her “ Army Form 0.1839” ; 
signs it, as officially instructed, “‘ before a minister, doctor, 
police officer or an employer ” ; “* solemnly declares ” that her 
son paid 15s. a week, and that his employers allow her 5s. a 
week ; and posts it back to the Regimental Paymaster or the 
Territorial Association, where it is happily reunited to Army 
Form 0.1838. The next step is that both Forms are sent on 


to the Pensions Committee of the place where Mrs. Smith 
lives, and the Pensions Officer is instructed to call on Mrs. 
Smith and find out to what extent she and Private Smith 
have been telling the truth, and to what extent, measured 


in shillings and pence per week, she was dependent on her 
son. As the Pensions Committee have, perhaps, some 
thousands of similar cases, this, of course, takes time, but the 
Pensions Officer does at last call on Mrs. Smith in her turn 
and probably his call for the first time makes her doubtful 
about her 15s. For the business of the Pensions Officer js 
not simply to find out how much the son paid, but how much 
his keep cost his mother, and the amount of dependance 
which he certifies to the Pensions Committee is the amount by 
which Mrs. Smith was the gainer by her son’s payment. 
Now, at this point Mrs. Smith may not unreasonably object 
that, whatever the merits of this theory of dependence as a 
question of economic science, it is not what the official 
leaflet led her, and Army Form 0.1838 led her son, to expect. 
The Pensions Officer, however, being not concerned with 
theory but only with carrying out his instructions as best he 
can, finds as a result of his questions to Mrs. Smith, and by 
such uncertain grounds of inference as the general look of the 
home, that Private Smith cost 9s. a week to feed and clothe, 
(if he was a very rigorous officer he used to add to this 9s. an 
amount for an imaginary rent of Private Smith’s room, but 
this item has now been ruled out) and he reports to his 
Pensions Committee that Mrs. Smith is dependant on her son 
to the extent of (15s.—9s.) 6s. a week : the Committee pass 
the finding without comment.* 

The papers are now returned to the Paymaster or Territorial 
Association, who have, as and when an overworked and hastily 
gathered staff can find the time, to “ assess ” the allowance 
to be issued to Mrs. Smith. This they do in this way: the 
extent of dependance is 6s. per week: to earn this an 
allotment of 3d. a day is necessary: Private Smith has 
allotted 7d. a day: therefore, 4d. of his allotment is in 
excess of what is wanted for the 6s., and is added to the 6s. 
to arrive at the total amount to be paid to Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith, therefore, gets as a result of the whole process 
6s. plus 2s. 4d. (4d. X 7), or 8s. 4d. a week. Of this 8s. 4d. 
Private Smith finds 4s. 1d., and the Government 4s. 3d. In 
other words, so far from the Government fulfilling its promise 
made in the Post Office leaflet to find rather more than 2d. 
for the soldier’s 1d., it, in fact, finds about 1d. for every 1d. 
of the soldier. In other relations of life harsh language would 
be used as to such a result. 

The 8s. 4d. is now at length “ issued ” to Mrs. Smith, who 
gets payment through the Post Office by the now familiar 
machinery of “ ring-paper ” and “ book.”” Mrs. Smith, poor 
lady, probably does not realise at the end of this how fortu- 
nate she has been. For if the Pensions Officer who looked 
into her case has thought (as many of his colleagues have 
thought) that the employer’s allowance should be taken 
into account—a view for which he has the very reasonable 
excuse that Army Form 0.1839 requires this very detail of 
employers’ allowance to be given, and Governments, like 
Nature, “ do nothing in vain ’’—she will find- her dependence 
assessed at 1s. per week and Army Form B218M, with its 
express statement that the allowances are apart from 
employers’ help, though scattered broadcast to householders 
and backed by the signatures of the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition, will not help her. Mrs. Smith 
sometimes even thinks the Government’s 4s. 3d. a poor 

* In a few cases this finding does not satisfy Mrs. Smith ; being a 
determined woman and now a little angry, she goes to the Pensions 
Committee and persuades them that Private Smith cost 7s. a week. 
Hence, when the papers are returned to the Paymaster or Territorial 
Association, there is a difference between the Pensions Officer and the 
Pensions Committee, and the papers have to be sent to the War Office, 
and the War Office (whoever that may mean) decides the difference. 
This is the most fatuous provision of the whole system. A question of 
fact on which two tribunals, who have seen and heard the witnesses 
or some of them, differ, is decided on appeal by a War Office Clerk 
who has seen and heard nobody, and has no material whatever on which 
to choose between the two decisions. 
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performance of the Government’s promises, and seeks to 
interview official persons of all kinds who, feeling intensely 
uncomfortable themselves, can give her no comfort. It is a 
pity that she cannot see Lord Kitchener. 

This is a long tale, but one or two comments may, perhaps, 
be added :— 

First. The Government has made promises that it does 
not fulfil. This is a deplorable thing in any case: in dealing 
with the more helpless classes and on a matter so vital 
as recruiting, the blunder is unpardonable. The Government 
documents (the Post Office Leaflet, Army Form 0.1838, and 
the recruiting circular Army Form B.218M) are in substance 
a tricky prospectus. No honourable man would put them 
forward in private life. The probable explanation is that many 
hands have been at work. But the result is indefensible. 

Second. The system is hopelessly complex and very 
dilatory. It is governed by the desire at all costs to prevent 
persons not entitled from getting allowances and not by the 
desire to pay those who are entitled. The men first began 
to sign their forms in the beginning of November, but, if the 
experience of one large Territorial Association is a guide, only 
about half of the allowances claimed are now (January 6th) 
being paid. 

Third. There is no clear principle behind the system. 
The War Office has not made up its mind whether what it 
wants to do is to prevent the dependant from coming on the 
rates or to keep up the accustomed standard of living. Nor 
has it really decided whether to sponge on the generosity of 
employers or not, though to do so is not only immoral, but 
practically unworkable. The employer may change his mind 
at any time, and if he does the whole weary business would 
have to be gone through over again. 

Fourth. The language of the Army Orders is very lax. 
One instance may suffice: the War Office is too prudish to 
speak of a man’s mistress or unmarried wife ; it, therefore, 
calls her ““a woman wholly dependent and who would 
otherwise be destitute.” When the system had been in work 
for about two months it occurred to the War Office that in 
certain conditions this description would be true of, e.g., an 
aunt or foster-mother who keeps house fora man. Therefore 
it hastily issued a circular to say that it really meant only 
an “unmarried wife.”” Aunts and foster-mothers, who are 
not infrequently dependants in the economic sense, remain 
outside the scope of the system. This is only one of the 
many instances in which the Army Order has been overlaid 
with circulars which, if literally executed, would upset 
payments already made and justifiable when made. 

Meantime the Committee of Cabinet Ministers and 
Opposition and Labour leaders considers the question. It 
may be hoped rather, perhaps, than expected that they will 
produce a scheme of greater simplicity and hand it over to 
the civil authorities to work. Let the War Office run the 
war and civilians will look after the affairs of peace. There 
is, perhaps, something grimly humorous in the fact that the 
Minister constitutionally responsible for this dilatory and 
complicated machinery is the man who in the popular mind 
is conceived as the very type of soldicrly directness and 
efficiency. J. F. W. 


L7;UNION SACREE 


Paris: January 4th, 1915. 


r Di French reactionaries (and some who would not 
like to be called reactionaries) have, as I have 
pointed out before, a conception all their own of what 

M. Poincaré called “ L’Union Sacrée.” They take it to 

mean, not a truce between political parties and a general 

agreement to abstain from the discussion of the ordinary 
controversial topics, but a “ moral unity ” of the French 








people, who are henceforth to have no differences of opinion 
—or at least not to express any. This ideal of a “ moral 
unity ” is not a new one; it has always been the ideal of 
Catholics, and it was that of the Jacobins, who were inverted 
Catholics. It can be realised only by the voluntary surrender 
by one side or the other of its convictions. But people 
cannot surrender their convictions at will; they can only 
pretend to do so. The most that can be obtained is an 
external and purely fictitious unity, and the only means of 
obtaining it is the suppression of all opinions except those of 
one particular kind. That was the method of the Jacobins, 
and it is that of the Catholic Church. It also seems at 
present to be the method of the French Government, and the 
fact that the Government is obliged to resort to it is in itself 
a proof that “ L’Union Sacrée ” thus understood is unreal. 
If by “ L’Union Sacrée ” is merely meant a “ united front ”’ 
against the invading enemy, that is real enough; but it does 
not follow that, because Frenchmen agree on the necessity 
of resisting invasion, they must or can agree on every other 
subject. 

Holding this conception of “ L’Union Sacrée,”’ the reac- 
tionaries, naturally enough, think that the moral unity of the 
nation can best be obtained by a renunciation on the part 
of Socialists, Republicans, and other heretics of their past 
errors. Indeed, they sometimes go so far as to declare that 
they have renounced them. If a Socialist or a Syndicalist 
or a teacher in a “ godless school” is mentioned for gallant 
conduct on the battle-field, the reactionary papers rejoice 
in this proof of his conversion. Naturally, too, the reac- 
tionaries consider themselves quite free to express their 
own opinions, however controversial they may be. They 
have been encouraged in this view by the Government, or 
at any rate by the censors, who have been as consistently 
lenient to the reactionary Press as they have been severe on 
the papers of Republican opinions. Since the recent two- 
days’ session of Parliament the reactionary Press has been 
allowed by the censors to begin a campaign against parlia- 
mentary government and hold up to public reprobation the 
whole body of Senators and Deputies without distinction. 
This would be all very well if we had liberty of the Press. 
But, since we have a political censorship which suppresses 
not merely military information that might be useful to the 
enemy, but expressions of opinion to which the Government 
objects, it is naturally and inevitably assumed that those 
opinions which are allowed to pass are not objectionable to 
the Government. 

The reactionary campaign against Parliament has had so 
excellent an effect that one might suppose that the censors 
had allowed it on the principle of giving a man a rope long 
enough to hang himself with, were not such a supposition 
far too complimentary to their intelligence. If the Govern- 
ment ever thought of asking Parliament to adjourn after a 
purely formal session, it seems tolerably certain that that 
idea has now been abandoned. The recent attitude of the 
Temps in regard to this question is both instructive and 
amusing. It first dealt with the reactionary campaign in 
an article which betrayed annoyance at the imprudence 
of giving the show away in this reckless manner. The Temps 
wanted Parliament to be decently interred for the rest of the 
war with all due rites and ceremonies, and this brutal frank- 
ness quite hurt its feelings. It rebuked the reactionaries for 
their lack of discrimination, urged that all Senators and 
Deputies were not necessarily scoundrels, reminded them 
that Parliament had really been very good and submissive 
both at the August session and at the short session in 
December, and warned them that they were playing into 
the hands of the “bad shepherds,” who were using the 
reactionary articles to stir up the docile flock to rebellion. 
The Humanité, commenting on this article, described it as 
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hypocritical and protested against the imputation that those 
who still believe in parliamentary control are “* bad shep- 
herds’; whereupon the Temps protested that it had been 
misunderstood, that it had never had the slightest intention 
of asking Parliament to renounce its control of the executive, 
that it was for Parliament itself to decide how long it should 
sit and when it should adjourn, and so on. A most demo- 
cratic article, quite admirable in its sentiments, which was 
certainly due to inspiration from above. 

The ordinary session of Parliament will begin next Tues- 
day, January 12th, and there is every probability that it 
will continue as usual. By the Constitution the session must 
last at least five months, but it can be adjourned twice for 
not more than a month at a time. The foolish tactics of 
the reactionaries have woke up Republicans to the fact that 
France is at present under an absolute Government, and, 
now that they realise that fact, they do not quite like it. 
No excess of independence may be expected from the present 
Chamber; it showed what stuff it was made of last June, 
when it allowed M. Poincaré to force the Viviani Ministry on 
it. But it is probable that certain individuals will show a 
considerable amount of independence and possible that an 
attempt will be made to deal with some pressing questions. 
Two Deputies have already introduced Bills attempting to 
solve the problem of rents during the war in a more satis- 
factory way than the makeshift device hitherto adopted of 
issuing a decree a few weeks before each quarter-day sus- 
pending the payment of rent. The latest decree has been 
rightly described by L’Information as a “ reaction in favour 
of the landlords,”” who are now given power to force tenants 
who are not under the colours to pay in certain conditions ; 
in the case of rents over a certain amount (in Paris £40 a 
year, and elsewhere less) the burden of proof that he cannot 
pay rests on the tenant. This change has aroused strong 
opposition. The past conduct of Parisian landlords has not 
been such as to endear them to their tenants, and the first 
time that an attempt is made to levy a distress for rent in 
Paris there will be a row. It is obvious that people who 
could not pay in October are still less able to pay in January 
and that their capacity will diminish at each succeeding 
quarter-day so long as the war lasts. The demand that the 
question should be settled once and for all by a law is 
becoming irresistible. The feeling is particularly strong 
among the small tradesmen, who are being ruined by the war 
and who strongly object to being subjected to a “ fiscal 
inquisition ” by their landlords, 

It is improbable that the Government Bill giving power to 
cancel the naturalisation of the subjects of States at war with 
France will be passed without opposition. The Bill, which 
is another concession to the clamour of the reactionary Press, 
is an absurdity, as even the Temps has pointed out. The 
offences for which the withdrawal of naturalisation is to be 
permitted would expose any French subject guilty of them 
to be shot in time of war. The only result of cancelling the 
naturalisation of a naturalised French subject who, for 
instance, took up arms against France would be that, if 
he were caught, he could no longer be shot, but would have 
to be treated as a prisoner of war. Apart from the useless- 
ness of the proposal, there is a strong feeling that, whatever 
new conditions may be made about naturalisation in the 
future, a naturalisation once granted ought to be irrevocable. 

Negotiations in regard to the censorship are now proceed- 
ing between the Government and a committee of Senators 
and Deputies connected with the Press, of which M. Clemen- 
ceau is chairman. If they do not lead to a modification of 
the censorship, the question will certainly be brought before 
Parliament. The Government said, in its recent Declaration 


to Parliament, that it welcomed criticism, but its manner of 
welcoming it is peculiar. 


This morning L’Homme Enchainé 


appears with the whole of M. Clemenceau’s leading article 
blanked out. Recently orders were issued that the Press 
was not to say a word about peace, with the result that the 
censors suppressed President Wilson’s speech to Congress, 
which contained a vague wish for the conclusion of the war, 
The dread of the word “ peace ”—which is not, by the way, 
suggestive of confidence in the enthusiasm of the French 
people for the war—seems to extend to private letters. A 
relative of mine, in a recent letter to a friend in England, 
expressed the hope that 1915 would soon bring us an 
“honourable peace.” The correspondent has written to 
say that the letter was opened by the censors, who had 
attempted to erase this subversive sentence, which was only 
just legible when the paper was held up to the light. Among 
the other prohibited subjects is that of the deficiencies of the 
ambulance service in the French army and the Croix Rouge 
hospitals, about which there is much to be said. The other 
day a leader by Gustave Hervé giving some facts about that 
subject was blanked out of the Guerre Sociale, and every 
reference to it in any paper is suppressed. Had the papers 
been allowed to talk about it, perhaps the French army 
would now have a decent ambulance service and the French 
wounded would not be nursed, as they are, by nuns and lay 
volunteers, many of whom are devoted women, but who are 
nearly all inadequately trained or without any training at all. 
The Government has more than once promised to restrict 
the censorship to its legal duties, for the present methods 
of the censors are quite illegal. The Law of August 5th, 
which established the censorship, strictly limited its functions 
to military information. None of the promises has been kept, 
and it is generally believed—M. Clemenceau has made the 
charge openly—that M. Millerand is responsible for the failure 
to keep them. According to M. Clemenceau, M. Millerand 
has declared that he believes in a “* Government without 
control,”’ and that, if he had his way, he would suppress the 
newspapers altogether. If this is so, the question is simply 
whether a Government including two Socialists proposes to 
allow M. Millerand to become the Dictator of France. If 
he cannot agree with his colleagues and refuses to act on the 
decisions of the Government as a whole, there is only one 
way out of the situation. R. E. D. 


RUTHLESSNESS 


ERMANY seems to be the only country in 
(; Europe at present in which the soldiers are as 
ferocious as the journalists. Perhaps this is 

because in Germany so many of the soldiers are journa- 
lists. So far as one can gather from the descriptions of 
the Christmas truce on the battlefield, the common 
German soldier is, like the soldier of other nations, a 
human being who is much more inclined by nature to 
friendliness than to hatred. But the scribbling German 
soldier, or the scribbling German sailor—who is almost 
always a general or an admiral—why, he is as excit- 
ably ferocious as anything you could find in Fleet Street. 
He is almost on the level of the Nonconformist journalist 
who recently spoke with withering scorn of those of his 
fellow-Christians who still believed in praying for their 
enemies. This is, of course, the ancient logic of fighting. 
The pagan in each of us wishes to give our enemies hell, 
not only in this world, but in the next. When the 
tipsy Orangeman shouts “ To Hell with the Pope!” 
he probably expresses with perfect accuracy his opinion 
of the punishment which he thinks the Pope deserves ; 
and we have heard a devout Catholic, at mention of the 
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name of Tom Paine, say with grim satisfaction : 
“He’s sizzling in Hell now.” If we can wish our 
enemies torture that will last through eternity, it seems 
rather absurd that we should be squeamish about causing 
them all the pain and misery we can during the brief 
interval of their habitation of the earth. 

Our ancestors certainly did not shrink from the logic 
of punishment as regards either this world or the next. 
The history of penal methods, whether in England, 
France, Spain, or China, is a history of ruthlessness which 
is at times so horrible as to seem almost ludicrous. 
Ruthlessness, it was usually assumed, was the only 
safe way of protecting society against its enemies. 
Ruthlessness, the Count von Reventlows seem to assume 
at the present moment, is the only safe way of protecting 
Germany against its enemies. It is not apparently a 
matter of revenge so much as of policy. They defend the 
burning of Louvain, the shooting of hostages, the bom- 
bardment of undefended towns, and (in a recent in- 
stance) the proposal to torpedo merchant ships and send 
their crews to the bottom, not as glorious acts of national 
hatred, but as the only means of terrorising the Allies 
into submission. One would imagine that, if ruthless- 
ness has been found ineffective as a means of suppressing 
badly armed and badly equipped criminals, it must 
be found still more ineffective as a means of suppressing 
well-armed and well-equipped nations. And, when the 
history of the present war comes to be written, we shall 
be surprised if we do not find even the German historians 
admitting that every act of inhumanity of which their 
army was guilty only resulted in adding to the numbers 
and strength of their enemy. There are Germans who 
point to the comparative peace and quiet which at pre- 
sent reign in Belgium as a proof of the wisdom of 
German policy. But no one will deny that a people 
may for a time be intimidated into silence by ruthless- 
ness. What we do deny is that Germany is a step 
nearer victory as a result of her ruthlessness. The 
ruthlessness of Germany, we may be sure, did much to 
strengthen King Albert and his Government and forces 
in their determination to hold out to the last minute in 
Antwerp and to allow neither themselves nor their 
stores, neither their docks nor their shipping, to fall into 
the hands of their pitiless enemies. Germany, indeed, 
by her conduct in Belgium raised not only Belgium, 
but half the world against her. There are thousands of 
Englishmen, Scotsman, and Irishmen now being trained 
to fight against Germany who would probably be still 
sitting at home reading the newspapers if Germany had 
not forced herself on their imaginations as a big bully 
torturing a people smaller than herself. , 

Whether bullying ever pays or not is a question 
which it is not easy to answer. Clearly, there has 
always been a great deal of bullying in the relations 
between strong and weak peoples, as there has been in 
the relations between strong and weak men. The big 
Empire has not won its way to its present position by 
what is called brotherly love any more than the big 
landlord or the big manufacturer has. On the other 
hand, there is all the difference in the world between 
bullying within limits and bullying without mercy. 
The Roman Republic bullied its provinces without 
merey ; the Roman Empire by comparison bullied them 








within limits. The merciless sort of bullying has 
usually been done either in the name of religion or in the 
name of culture. Nearly all the great acts of merciless- 
ness which stain the pages of history were interpreted 
in terms of some lofty purpose like that with which the 
German apologists justify their creed of ruthlessness 
to-day. Alva felt no pang of remorse for his cruelties 
in the Low Countries. On the contrary, he boasted 
that, apart from all the thousands he had slain in battle 
and massacred afterwards, he had delivered over 18,000 
people to the executioner. Almost certainly, at the 
time, he had no doubt that he was establishing Spanish 
and Catholic culture in the Low Countries for ever. 
But what remains of Spain and her conquering 
hosts in those parts now? Nothing but a memory and 
a reviling. It would be straining language a little, how- 
ever, to describe Alva’s “‘ Court of Blood ”’ as a crime of 
culture. We find a much better example of the ruthless- 
ness of culture in the scarcely less famous massacre of 
Glencoe. Here was a crime plotted by a statesman as 
civilised as the most civilised of Germans. The Master 
of Stair, as Macaulay says, was “ one of the first men of 
his time, a jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, an 
eloquent orator.” He was good-natured, not disposed 
to cruelty, had “ no personal reason to wish the Glencoe 
men any ill,” and “ there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that he gained a single pound Scots by the act 
which has covered his name with infamy.” His aim 
in planning the most treacherous of crimes was neither 
personal greed nor personal glory. ‘ His object,”’ in 
the words of Macaulay, “ was no less than a complete 
dissolution and reconstruction of society in the High- 
lands. . This explanation 


‘** may startle those who have not considered how large a proportion of 
the blackest crimes recorded in history is to be ascribed to ill-regulated 
public spirit. We daily see men do for their party, for their sect, for 
their country, for their favourite schemes of political and social reform, 
what they would not do to enrich or to avenge themselves. At a 
temptation directly addressed to our private cupidity or to our private 
animosity, whatever virtue we have takes alarm. But virtue itself 
may contribute to the fall of him who imagines that it is in his power, 
by violating some general rule of morality, to confer an important 
benefit on a Church, or a commonwealth, or mankind. He silences the 
remonstrances of conscience, and hardens his heart against the most 
touching spectacles of misery, by repeating to himself that his inten- 
tions are pure, that his objects are noble, that he is doing a little evil 
for the sake of a great good.” 


Public spirit, therefore, is not only one of the most 
splendid virtues ; it may also be one of the most danger- 
ous vices. It is a vice on the part of every man who 
does not realise that it is as easy to disgrace one’s country 
or one’s party as it is to disgrace oneself by certain 
forms of wickedness. The German theory of the State, 
however, is that it is something which, like the super- 
man, is beyond good and evil. From this point of view, 
the State can do no wrong. It is capable of but one 
virtue—power—and of one sin—feebleness. Those who 
admit this theory of the State obviously need not be 
disturbed even if one accuses them, in their public 
capacity, of all the crimes in the Newgate Calendar. 
As a matter of fact, the Germans are seriously disturbed 
by some of the accusations that have been made against 
them. One day they preach ruthlessness, and the 
next day they spend in proving that they have not been 
ruthless at all. They are scarcely more bent upon 
defying the laws of war than upon proving that they 
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have all along scrupulously observed the laws of war. 
The truth is, their theory of the State is the invention 
of their heads, not of their consciences, and they find 
themselves compelled to salute virtue even as they 
advocate new crimes. 

One of the most interesting examples of a govern- 
ment’s refusing to adopt a policy of ruthlessness has 
been resuscitated lately in more than one quarter. This 
was the refusal of the British Government to adopt 
Lord Cochrane’s “secret war plan” for the total 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet. The Government 
Committee which considered the plan reported that it 
was effective, but recommended its rejection on the 
ground that it was inhuman. At the time of the 
Crimean war Cochrane—or, as he then was, Dundonald 
—revived his proposals, but again they were rejected. 
One wonders what they were. Were they really 
effective or a mad eccentricity ? One would like to 
know what were the limits thus officially set to the 
ruthlessness of war. Certainly this country has never 
been in want for advocates of ruthlessness. Mr. 
Norman Angell—with whom one may agree or disagree 
on general grounds—quotes several apt examples 
from British military writers in his new (or partly new) 
book, Prussianism and its Destruction. Major Stewart 
Murray, in The Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons, which 
won the praise of Lord Roberts, laughs at “ the sanctity 
of international law ”’ as fiercely as any Prussian could, 
and inveighs against “ sickening humanitarianism.”’ 
Dr. Miller Maguire, again, is quoted as having written 
in the Times during the Boer War: “The proper 
strategy consists in the first place in inflicting as terrible 
blows as possible upon the enemy’s army, and then in 
causing the inhabitants so much suffering that they 
must long for peace and force their Government to 
demand it. The people must be left with nothing but 
their eyes to weep with over the war.” This last 
phrase, which we believe is taken from Tilly, has been 
quoted several times during the present war as Bis- 
marck’s, and has been condemned in accents of horror 
as an example of the atrocious Prussian theory of war. 
One knows very well that when Dr. Miller Maguire 
used it he did not mean to justify the horrors of Belgium 
or a slaughter of unarmed men and women at Sear- 
borough and Whitby. But if we admit that his senti- 
ment is just, how can we logically protest against these 
outrages? What are the limits of ruthlessness ? 
Where are we to draw the line? For our part, we think 
the line is a rather vague one. We hold, however, 
that in waging war every nation must make up its mind 
to choose between the policy of “ the less ruthlessness 
the better’ and “the more ruthlessness the better ” ; 
and that deliberately to choose the latter is a crime 
against the human race. Spain of the Inquisition, 
Turkey of the Armenian atrocities—these are supreme 
examples of ruthlessness, and they are clear enough 
proof that ruthlessness does not necessarily lead to 
national greatness. England in Elizabethan and 


Georgian Ireland is another instance of ruthlessness, but 
has not English policy in Ireland been her great failure ? 
Ruthlessness, no doubt, has its victories no less renowned 
than mercy. But, on the whole, the history of ruthless- 
ness is not a history of triumph, but a history of shame. 


MAKING GOOD 


T is too early yet to gauge the effects which the 
I war will have both on the numbers and physical 
condition of the people. Certainly they will be 
considerable. Besides the direct loss of life—drawn 
from the healthiest and strongest members of the 
community—heavy additions will be made to the 
numbers of widows and fatherless children, and it may 
be that after the war we shall have to face a period of 
depression and unemployment which will intensify the 
severity of conditions among the poor, and lead to 
increased sickness and mortality. There are reasons, so 
far only hinted at, for fearing that certain evils respon- 
sible for much sickness may later show a grave re- 
crudescence. But one thing is clear. It is only from 
the new generation that the ravages of warfare can 
ultimately be made good. Upon the vigour and 
vitality of our infants and children, more than upon 
any other factor, does the future of the nation depend. 
It is therefore highly satisfactory to note in the 
Report for 1913 of Sir George Newman, the Chief 
Medical Officer to the Board of Education, the progress 
which has been made in every direction in providing 
for the health of school children. The number of 
inspections has steadily increased, and now includes 
all entrants and leavers, while after April Ist of this 
year an additional group consisting of children between 
the ages of eight and nine will be examined. In 1913, 
out of a total of 5,365,101 childrén in the elementary 
schools of England and Wales, some 1,830,000 were 
medically inspected. The total number of school 
medical officers and assistant medical officers now 
employed is 841, of whom 93 are women. Nearly half 
of these are whole-time officers, and a considerable 
proportion are also medical officers, or assistant medical 
officers of health. In addition to this staff, 385 medical 
practitioners and specialists have been appointed by 
Local Education Authorities to undertake the treatment 
of defects discovered at the school inspections. These 
officers, who are not concerned with the routine medical 
inspection, are in every case placed under the super- 
vision of the school medical officer who is finally 
responsible to the Local Authority and the Board of 
Education. The services of school nurses have now 
been utilised in 277 education areas, the total number 
employed being 1,184, of whom 558 are whole-time. 
In the provision for treatment the outstanding feature 
is the increase in the number of school clinics. During 
the previous year the sanction of the Board was given 
to the establishment of treatment clinics in 97 school 
areas, but in 1913 sanction was given in 139 areas, 
bringing the total number of clinics now established up 
to over 250, which is an increase of more than 70 per 
cent. in the year. 

Vigorous efforts are also being made by the Board 
to educate those most concerned in the essentials of 
infant and child welfare. Ina large number of areas regu- 
lar instruction is being given to the older girls in mother- 
craft, and, to a rapidly increasing extent, arrangements 
are being made for parties of senior girls to attend 
schools for mothers, day nurseries, and similar institu- 
tions for practical instruction in mothercraft. In 
secondary schools for girls the teaching of hygiene }s 
being encouraged, while for adolescents and adults 
more than 3,000 classes are now held annually in 
hygiene, home nursing, midwifery, and kindred subjects. 
Infant consultation centres have been recognised all 
over the country, a development which will be much 
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facilitated by the Government grants now available. 
In other directions mention only can be made of the 
rovisions for special treatment of physically and 
mentally defective children, and of the numerous 
researches which have been made by members of the 
medical staff into the causes and conditions of ill-health 
among school children. The Acts which provided for 
the feeding and for the medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school children have in fact changed the whole 
character of the Board of Education. The old-time 
conception of the Department as one which instilled 
into children scraps of more or less useless knowledge, 
whether they were in a fit condition to assimilate it 
or not, is rapidly giving place to one which makes the 
care of their health and physical development its chief 
concern, while the Board steadily assumes the character 
of a public health department. 

But while the Report thus presents a picture of 
official energy and progress which is in marked contrast 
with that of more than one other Government office 
engaged in public health administration, it also reveals 
the immense amount of arrears which have to be 
overtaken if the health of the school child is to be made 
satisfactory. Malnutrition and defects still exist to 
an appalling extent. Poor and bad nutrition ranges 
from 10 to over 50 per cent. in different areas, and it 
would appear that the efforts so far made have done 
little to reduce this potent cause of ill-health, for the 
percentage of malnutrition detected among leavers 
does not, as a rule, show much variation from that 
noted among entrants. In some cases there is actually 
deterioration during the years of school life. For 
example, in London, while the entrant boys show 
10°8 and the entrant girls 9°8 per cent. of poor and bad 
nutrition, the figures for leavers are 14°7 and 143 
respectively. In Bethnal Green the percentages in 
entrants increase from 30°6 (boys) and 22-9 (girls) to 
51°9 and 40°7 among leavers. The condition of the 
teeth is still appallingly bad, in many of the areas 
over 80 per cent. of the children being affected, Un- 
cleanliness, affections of the throat and tonsils, errors of 
refraction, discharging ears, rickets, and other defects, 
while in some cases showing an appreciable decrease, 
are still prevalent to an extent which must seriously 
prejudice the health of the growing generation. 

In the provision of treatment also, in spite of the 
progress made, a vast amount of leeway has still to be 
made up. In the Report for the previous year a series 
of statistics was given which showed that in many areas 
less than 50 per cent. of the cases recommended for 
treatment did in fact receive treatment. It is to be 
regretted that a similar series is not included in the 
Report under consideration, the general statement 
merely being made that “in some districts and for 
certain defects the percentage of children treated 
approaches 100, while not infrequently it is only 20 per 
cent.” Oxfordshire is the only county for which 
details are given, this being for the purpose of showing 
the usefulness of the school nurse in “ following-up.”’ 
Of 1,455 children recommended for treatment in areas 
in which nurses were employed, 63°2 per cent. received 
treatment; while of 2,805 in districts where no nurse 
was available, only 50°1 per cent. were actually treated. 
The deficiency of nurses shown by this comparison is 
very general. The Report states that for the efficient 
carrying out of her duties one nurse cannot deal with a 
school population of more than 2,000 or 3,000, but from 
the figures quoted earlier it will be seen that in the 
country as a whole there is only one nurse to rather 





more than every 6,000, taking two part-time nurses as 
equivalent to one whole-time. 

The steady development of the medical service along 
national lines through school clinics, and by means of 
medical officers paid by salary, has a significance 
which can be applied to a larger sphere than the school 
service. Those who have served on Care Committees 
know that one of the great difficulties encountered is 
the omission of parents to take the children to be 
treated, arising not so much from neglect as from 
simple failure to appreciate the importance of having 
the defect attended to. This difficulty is naturally 
more marked in areas where private practitioners are 
relied upon for treating those children whose parents 
are considered to be able to afford some medical fee. 
The policy of the medical profession is against extending 
free treatment to persons of this class, as shown by 
the following resolution which was passed at the meeting 
of the British Medical Association last July : 

“Treatment by an education authority should be 
confined to necessitous children—that is, to those children 
whose parents cannot afford to pay privately for the 
treatment recommended as a result of inspection. 
Parents should always in the first place be recommended 
to seek treatment for their children from their family 
doctor.” 

The influence of this attitude is seen in the fact that 
the use of some clinics is restricted to the children of 
necessitous parents, and also in the procedure adopted 
at infant consultation centres, where, although the babies 
are examined by a medical man and the mothers are 
advised as to their feeding, etc., those who require 
definite medical or surgical treatment are sent either 
to private practitioners or to hospitals. Nevertheless 
the advantages of school clinics are so great that there 
is little doubt but that they will eventually replace all 
other methods of providing treatment. None of the 
objections which medical practitioners have so 
strenuously urged against a medical service on national 
lines have arisen. We do not hear that the medical 
staffs of the clinics scamp their work because they are 
paid fixed salaries and are officers of the State. There 
is no suggestion that parents are less willing to send 
their children to the clinics because they cannot choose 
the doctor by whom they will be attended. 

From the experience gained in school clinics, as well 
as that afforded by treatment through organised 
centres under the Insurance Act, such as that at Reading, 
there is no reason to think that the extension of the 
system to adults would not have equally satisfactory 
results. The Insurance Commissioners would be well 
advised to study attentively this most excellent Report, 
for from it they can learn much which will assist them 
to commence building up the national medical service 
which must inevitably replace the present costly hotch- 
potch, called Medical Benefit, which they have estab- 
lished under the Insurance Act. W. A. B. 


WHAT ELSE COULD MR. 
ASQUITH HAVE DONE? 
I HOPED that Professor Ramsay Muir would make 


a New Year's resolution to give his mind seriously 
to the war, and say something useful and helpful 
about it instead of wasting his time in long and vain 
wrangles with me. For see what this sort of thing is 
leading to. First we have an intensely unEnglish 
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daily paper, always desperately trying to assert its 
British patriotism by attacks on Socialism by renegade 
Socialists, attacks on America by renegade Americans, 
and attacks on Germany which may pardonably be 
assumed to be the work of renegade Germans, making 
a final convulsive effort to wrap itself in the Union 
Jack by (a) trying to persuade the public that Lord 
Haldane is a German spy, and (0) calling on the Govern- 
ment to provoke the United States to make war on us. 
In short, behaving, in its alien ignorance and native 
folly, exactly as if it were one of the German agents 
against whom it raises the hue and ery so loudly in its 
overdone affectation of true-blue Britishness. And 
next we have Professor Ramsay Muir suddenly dis- 
covering from my ‘“ Common Sense About the War” 
that ‘“‘ Sir Edward Grey pursued a policy of incredible 
deceit and treachery.” He says so, thinking that he 
saves himself from endorsing the accusation by con- 
tending that my account of the diplomacy which led 
to the war is false, and that the exploded fable of the 
Prussian wolf and the British lamb which still imposes 
on him is true. He thinks he is serving his country by 
insisting that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith are 
innocent Pacifist idiots who have been for eight years 
looking straight into the muzzles of the loaded cannons 
of the Triplice without the least suspicion that they 
were not basking in a millennial Arcadian landscape ; 
and when I tell him, on their own authority, that they 
were anxiously preparing for a struggle which seemed 
to them inevitable, and making military and naval 
alliances with France expressly, and with Russia 
virtually, in order to counter Germany and Austria 
and possibly Italy with a three-power combination, 
with such success that they finally had to employ a 
Bismarckian ruse de guerre in order to force Germany 
to fight the whole combination at once instead of 
taking it and breaking it in detail, he shrieks that such 
a policy is one of “incredible deceit and treachery.” 
Well, will he kindly tell us what he would have done in 
Mr. Asquith’s place? I suggested an alternative 
policy, involving no deception, a year before the war in 
the*Daily Chronicle and again six months before it in 
the Daily News. It did not recommend itself to Sir 
Edward Grey, nor to Prince Lichnowsky, with whom I 
discussed it. Apparently it does not appeal to Professor 
Ramsay Muir, who fills columns of the Sunday Chronicle 
and THe New StatTesMAN with querulous disparage- 
ments of me. I suggest that the public now know his 
opinion of me quite as well as they want to know it, 
and would like to know what he thinks about the Euro- 
pean situation, if he has any new light to throw on it. 
Many members of the public are, I can assure him, 
patriotic enough to consider this subject more important 
for the moment than my personal and _ intellectual 
shortcomings. 

Let me put the position of the Government to him 
so as to save him the trouble of putting it for himself. 
In the year 1906 there was a strong reaction towards 
social reform in the country. But there was a profound 
popular mistrust of the Liberals on the point of foreign 
policy. The nation was ready for Mr. Lloyd George, 
but did not believe in Non-intervention, Disarmament, 
and faith in the permanence of our peaceful relations 


with the formidable combinations on the Continent, 
Therefore the Liberals went to the country on the 
understanding that there would be an Imperialist 
section in the Cabinet (Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey 
and Lord Haldane), and that this section would take 
care of the Entente Cordiale and all that it meant 
towards the Triple Alliance. On that understanding 
the Liberals had an enormous triumph ; and they have 
maintained themselves in office since. 

It was therefore an entirely democratic proceeding 
for the Imperialist section to form a fighting compact 
with France and her Russian ally for the purpose of 
withstanding Germany and her Austrian and Italian 
allies. But it was impossible for it to take the Liberal 
section of the Cabinet or the Liberal majority of the 
House of Commons into its confidence ; and as it could 
not take the nation into its confidence (which would 
have been perfectly safe) without enlightening the 
Liberals inside the House, the nation had perforce to 
be kept in the dark too. 

The situation was, to say the least, a complicated 
one. On the one hand it was not easy to place the 
British forces virtually under French command, and 
divide the control of the seas with the French fleet, 
without the arrangement leaking out, especially with 
the keen anti-Imperialists who have since formed The 
Union Of Democratic Control about, and with Germany 
shouting her suspicions and protests to the ends of the 
earth. On the other hand, revelation of the compact 
and its policy meant break-up of the party, loss of 
office, collapse of the Parliament Act and Home Rule 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Act (made in Ger- 
many), and everything that is most terrible to a party 
politician. Also—tet us be just to the higher patriotism 
—it might have meant the defeat of Britain by the 
Germans later on through her withdrawal from the 
compact. 

There were two ways out. One, the one which I 
suggested, was the adoption of a new foreign policy ; 
but as this would have involved the scrapping of the 
compact, it was very difficult to adopt it when matters 
had gone so far. The other was to allay all the suspicions 
and meet all the questions of the anti-Imperialists 
by a simple denial of the existence of the compact, 
and, if the worst came to the worst (as it did), 
for the Imperialist section to appeal for support in 
the House of Commons to the Opposition on con- 
dition of a suspension of all controversial matters until 
the war was ended. Which was accordingly done. Mr. 
Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne at once undertook 
on behalf of the Unionist Party to support the Cabinet, 
against the Liberal party if necessary, in the event of 
a war in support of France and Russia against Germany 
(without reference to Belgium) ; and with this guarantee 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith owned up to the 
compact, and let the lion loose. 

Now it is of course easy for the Germans to call this 
a policy of incredible deceit and treachery, and for 
Professor Ramsay Muir to echo them under the im- 
pression that he is only reducing me to absurdity. 
But the criticism aimed at me passes over my head 
and hits Mr. Asquith, because the facts as I have stated 
them are now public and admitted, not to say gloried 
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in. The defence, I take it—if a thoroughly popular 
stroke of diplomacy needs defence—is that everything 
is fair in war (this is the fundamental objection to war, 
by the way), and that an armed peace, with Armageddon 
in the minds of the parties as the inevitable end of it, 
involves all the strategic devices of war, including the 
laying of ambushes and the deception not only of the 
foreign enemy, but of the domestic opponents of the 
war. Mr. Asquith had done what he could to spare 
Professor Ramsay Muir’s feelings and his own. He 
had called on France to witness that he was not bound 
to anything ; and thus, when he told the House of Com- 
mons that he was not bound to anything, he had safe- 
guarded himself in a manner which will, I trust, be con- 
sidered sufficient by the Recording Angel. But of the 
fact that the real state of affairs was effectually con- 
cealed from his Liberal colleagues in the Cabinet, from 
his party in the House, from the Germans (who were 
lured to their doom by the concealment), and indeed 
from everybody except the Opposition leaders, there 
can now be no question. The cards are on the table 
for Professor Ramsay Muir to look at when he can tear 
himself away from my fascinating pages, and discover 
that it is all in the T'imes and in the Spectator as frankly 
as in THE NEw STATESMAN. 

And now, what has the Professor to say? What 
would he have done had he been in Mr. Asquith’s shoes, 
or in Sir Edward Grey’s? I repeat, I know how easy 
it is to make a great banging of moral claptraps over 
the treachery, the deceit, the honour of England, and 
so forth. But something had to be done; and the 
Imperialists have done it according to their lights and 
subject to the conditions imposed on them by our 
institutions, many of which are rotten and obsolete, 
and our public opinion, much of which is ill informed, 
romantic, conceited, silly, and incapable of grasping 
the problems of, foreign policy. I have not wasted 
time calling Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey offensive 
names for doing what I must have done myself in their 
place if I were, like them, an Imperialist of the old 
dynastic, power balancing type. I have carefully 
explained what I should have done being what I am. 
I have explained what the Kaiser might have done 
had he understood the democratic forces now fermenting 
in the world. The Professor finds me dreary and 
foolish, though he seems never to read any other author. 
I conclude that he has alternative views. Suppose he 
were to tell us what they are. Why should I have to 
do all the building and he all the stone throwing ? 

G. BERNARD SHaAw. 


Correspondence 
THE GOVERNMENTAL THEORY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
5ik,—Your comments, in your issue of January 2nd, upon my 
pamphlet, The War and the Way Out, misconceive my main 
point. i dare say Iam myself responsible for the misconception, 
but perhaps you will allow me to correct it. The object of the 
pamphlet is to attack a certain view of the State which I call the 
,, Bovernmental view,” and to which I sometimes refer as the 
Soatenct State.” This view regards the State as “a kind of 
a being, distinct from the men, women, and children who 
pad e members of the State.” It pursues, for the State, power, 
Xpansion, territory, without considering the effects of such 
policy upon the quality of life of those who are, or will be. the 





members of the State. This view, I said, and I maintain, has 
dominated the statesmen of Europe for centuries. Its origin 
is the conception that a State is the “ estate” of a king, who 
must develop and expand it for his own glory. ‘ The interests 
of the reigning families,” writes Lord Acton of this dynastic 
epoch, * not those of the nations, regulated the frontiers, and the 
administration was conducted generally without any deference to 
popular desires.” This view of the State, partially superseded in 
Western Europe so far as internal affairs are concerned, still 
dominates foreign policy. Expansion and power are still the 
main objects kept in view by those who control it. And these 
objects are never thought of in terms of their effects on the quality 
of life of the peoples. I believe that it is this attitude of states- 
men that has caused the wars of Europe ever since the break-up 
of the medizval system in Europe, and, indeed, long before that. 
The wars of nationality themselves are the product of that policy, 
for they are the reaction against it. And even the wars, so called, 
of religion were largely wars for power. Now, say you, to object 
to this view is to fall into “ a sort of cosmopolitan idealism.” I 
do not consider ** cosmopolitan idealism ” anything to be ashamed 
of. I think it much better and nobler than most forms of nation- 
alism. But when you imply that I ignore national feeling, you 
overlook my direct statements to the contrary: “ That races 
with a natural homogeneity, races desirous of governing them- 
selves, should be allowed to do so without interference is a real 
interest of peoples, and one which the new statecraft of Europe 
must recognise.” And, again: “ That sense of nationality which 
is as real a thing as the State (i.c., the ‘ abstract State’) is 
fictitious.”’ It has, in fact, been one of the principal crimes, though 
by no means the only one, of the “ governmental view” that it has 
ignored and outraged nationality. It is doing so at this very 
moment in the person of Germany, and that, we say, is why we 
are fighting Germany. ‘ 

It should, however, be further observed that nationality itself 
may be as great an oppressor as the “ abstract State.” The 
modern history of Europe shows that a nation has no sooner 
freed itself than it prepares to oppress other nations. The Balkan 
States, having got rid of the Turks, proceed to massacre one 
another. And the whole German nation (so our apologists 
assert) is behind their Government in the determination to reduce 
allother nations under the heel of German “ Kultur.” For that 
reason I do not think nationality or national patriotism the last 
word of political ethics. Nationality is only admirable when it is 
fighting for liberty, or when, having gained it, it sets itself to 
develop a fine quality of life in its citizens. And this quality of 
life of real men and women is, I insisted, and still insist, the only 
test of the greatness and value of a political community. To say 
that, you comment, is to assert that “* England has no existence 
apart from the individuals who, at the present moment, happen 
to live in the area called by that name.” I have neither said nor 
implied this. England in any sense in which it is an ideal to fight 
for is a tradition of the past and a hope for the future, as well as 
a fact of the present. But it is Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who embody England. England is a series of generations of real 
people, heirs of the past and trustees for the future, but heirs 
of a past of real individual men and women, and trustees of a 
future of the same. It is in terms of human life, not in terms of 
power and expansion and other such abstractions, that the value 
of England must be measured. And the same is true of all other 
communities. The acceptance through and through of that 
conception, obvious though it may seem, would revolutionise 
much in domestic as well as in foreign policy. 

Having defined the “ governmental view ” of the State, I go on 
to urge that wars are made by a very few men, obsessed by that 
view, “ without the connivance and against the desires and the 
interests of peoples.” You comment that that statement is 
refuted by the fact that in all countries the peoples are now 
behind the governments. I made the same observation myself, 
and endeavoured to account for the fact. Governments make 
wars ; but when they are made peoples endorse them. They have 
every reason to. They are afraid, they are pugnacious, they are 
patriotic ; above all, they have before them only the alternatives 
of victory or defeat, and defeat is obviously the worse. The 
fact, then, that a people is behind its Government after war has 
been declared is no proof that they wanted the war, or that they 
approve of it. They have been brought, without their knowledge 
and without being able to protect themselves, into a position in 
which they must fight or suffer worse. Of course they fight, 
and fight “to the finish.” But none the less the war may be, 
for them and everybody concerned, both unnecessary and 


disasirous, and they may know it. The Crimean War, for example, 
which also had the nation behind it, was admittedly so, and so, in 
my judgment, was the South African War. 

It will be said that this war, at any rate, carries with it the 
moral sentiment of the nation, as well as their instinct of self- 
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defence. I think it does. But none the less the war was made 
by a few men influenced by the governmental theory. We did 
not make it, though our policy, I believe, during the last ten 
years contributed to it. But, on our view, the German Govern- 
ment made it, and made it under the obsession of the govern- 
mental theory, the theory that the German State must expand 
and conquer at the cost of all other States. I do not myself 
think that the explanation is as simple as that, or that the other 
Governments are as blameless as it implies. But, at any rate, 
according to you, sir, and to all the organs of English opinion, 
the German Government made the war, and made it on a false 
theory. It is often added that the whole German people are 
possessed by the same theory. Ido not believe it. But if it were 
true, that could only be because they have been falsely edu- 
cated and prompted by their publicists, their professors, and 
their Press. Moreover, the German people, even if possessed 
by the theory, would hardly themselves have carried it into 
action. That was done behind their backs by their Government. 

There is one point in your criticism which I unhesitatingly 
accept. I allowed myself, in one passage, to slip into the un- 
guarded use of the word “ referendum.” I admit that, in the 
case of most of the territory that is likely to come into settlement, 
a plebiscite could hardly be applied with advantage. No mere 
readjustment of boundaries and allegiance can cure the radical 
evil that one set of people wants to oppress another. War cannot 
cure it. Indeed, there is almost nothing—is there anything ?— 
that war can cure. That is one reason for opposing war. But I 
must not trespass further on your space.—Yours, etc., 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 





BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The true reason why Mr. Shaw does not appreciate 
Sir Edward Grey is because the one is an Irishman and the 
other an Englishman. The German Chancellor does not appre- 
ciate him either, simply because he is a German. The usual 
Irishman talks a great deal, and does very little. The usual 
German talks a great deal, and does a great deal. The usual 
Englishman talks very little, but does a great deal. 

On July 29th Sir Edward telegraphed to Sir E. Goschen 
that he had seen the German Ambassador that afternoon, and 
had told him that “ while the situation was restricted to the 
issues at present actually involved we had no thought of inter- 
fering in it. But if Germany became involved in it, and then 
France, the issue might be so grave that it would involve all 
European interests, and I did not wish him to be misled by the 
friendly tone of our conversation—which I hoped would con- 
tinue—into thinking we should stand aside. He said that he 
quite understood this.” 

This, for a quiet Englishman, was quite enough. We English- 
men are quite satisfied (1) that Sir Edward Grey did his best to 
maintain peace, and (2) that he gave Germany fair warning 
that if they broke it we should not stand aside. But we must 
never expect to convince a talkative Irishman or a blustering 
German of this. Sir Edward Grey will never please them, but 
he has pleased us, and he is our Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs.—Y ours, etc., HERBERT A. Day. 

Norwich, January 5th. 


TOLSTOY AND QUAKERISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have read with much interest in your columns a letter 
from Mr. J. W. Graham in which he seems to say that Tolstoy 
having reduced to an absurdity the doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil, the Society of Friends, relying on the “* firm if humble ground 
of experience,” have sent the command “* Turn the other cheek ” 
to that limbo to which another command, “ Sell all thou hast and 
give to the poor,”’ has so long preceded it. 

He says that “ Friends” accept the policeman (presumably 
backed by the soldier) and believe in the coercion of children, 
criminals, etc., and of ** the sons of Belial.” 

It would be very interesting to know if he would include in 
this last phrase the German military forces, and if not, why not ? 

Yours, etc., 


Highdown Wood, Godalming. Puitie T. Kenway. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I agree with all but one word of Mr. J. W. Graham’s 
letter on ** Tolstoy and Quakerism,” but I object to the statement 
that I wrote a Life of Tolstoi, whereas I really wrote a Life of 
Tolstoy, spelling the name as Tolstoy himself spelt it whenever 
he used Latin characters, and as it should be spelt to accord with 


the standard scheme of transliteration recently issued by the 
Liverpool University School of Russian Studies. , 

Now that so many Englishmen want to understand our Allies 
and that so many Russian books are being translated, and jn. 
numerable people are writing about Russia, it is a matter of 
international importance that we should get rid of the chaos and 
confusion that has hitherto prevailed in the transliteration of 
Russian names. At last we have a scheme carefully formulated 
by Prof. Bernard Pares and his colleagues, after prolonged and 
careful consultation with those best qualified to express opinions 
on the matter, and no excuse remains for writers and printers to 
be, as they have been heretofore, each a law unto himself. 

That one name (however famous) should be misspelt would be 
no great matter, but it is important that all Russian names 
ending in oy should be so spelt, and that each Russian letter 
should have its recognised English equivalent. 

Yours, ete., 
AYLMER MaupE. 

[We cannot agree with Mr. Aylmer Maude that “ no excuse 
remains for writers and printers ’’ who fail to observe the rules 
of transliteration drawn up by Professor Pares and his friends, 
What steps have been taken to get these rules generally known and 
accepted as authoritative ? We have never seen any statement 
of them.—ED. N.S.] 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF EMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I through your columns draw attention to a state 
of affairs which is felt down here to be a grave injustice. The 
Bow West Ward Local Representative Committee, of which 
I am Secretary, has from time to time recommended able-bodied 
applicants for relief to the local Distress Committee for work, 
which has been given them on Hackney Marshes, at an hourly 
wage with a maximum of £1 a week. Such cases as were not 
recommended for work, or, being recommended, did not fulfil 
the requirements of the Central Unemployed Body, are in receipt 
of relief from the Prince of Wales’s Fund. Under the Govern- 
ment scale a man with a wife and four or more children may 
receive 20s. a week from this fund. If, however, a man has been 
found work on Hackney Marshes, he is dependent upon the 
weather for a full week’s work (and a full wage of 20s.), and in 
wet weather, such as we have been having of late, he may draw 
only 10s. or 12s. for the week. Many of these men—french 
polishers, boot machinists, ete.—complain to me that men in 
their own trades are receiving a full 20s. a week from the National 
Relief Fund, while they have been able to earn only half that 
sum on the Marshes. The Ward Committees appear to have no 
remedy, as the subsidising of the wages of men engaged in relief 
work cannot be approved by the Central Unemployed Body. 

The position is, therefore, that relief is more eligible than 
work. As it is impossible to advocate the diminution of the scale 
of relief, the remedy for this state of affairs seems to lie in the 
hands of the Central Unemployed Body.—Yours, etc., 

400 Old Ford Road, Bow. G. E. D. SHarp. 


THE PARSON’S WIFE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I protest against Susan Miles’s concealment. She tells 
us, at great length, of a village which exists in England and which 
she has discovered. In the course of a long life I have never read 
of so remarkable, so unique a place ; its inhabitants are intolerably 
interesting. Never, in fact or fiction, have I read of personal 
experience approaching that of Susan Miles. 

Susan Miles owes a duty to us all ; she must abandon conceal- 
ment, she must not only reveal the name and place of her village 
which is “ entirely otherwise,” but personally conduct as many 
as possible of poor humanity over it, that they may at last learn 
the truth, hitherto concealed from them all. 

Or would Susan Miles prefer this : She has told us exhaustively 
what she does not want to do, would she now tell us what she does 
want to do ?—Yours, etc., 

F. C. CONSTABLE. 

Wick Court, nr. Bristol. 

January 4th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—When I read the description of the feelings of a parson s 
wife in last week’s New STaTEsMAN I simply longed to go to the 
top of the tower of my husband’s church and proclaim it aloud 
to the whole parish. It so exactly expresses what I feel every 
day of my life and dare not say.—Yours, etc., . 
ANoTHER Parson’s WIF®. 
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THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I should be much obliged to the writer of the article on 
“The Beast” in your issue of December 26th if he would give 
the foundation on which he bases his statement that Napier 
discovered the puinciple of logarithms while ‘* worrying *’ over 
666, the number of the Beast. John Napier had, in 1593, satisfied 
himself as to the meaning of 666. The Canon of Logarithms 
was published in 1614. Of course, it is possible that Napier 
spent the intervening twenty-one years in elaborating the dis- 
covery made before 1593. 

In 1593 he states that “ the name of the Beast is proved to be 
the . . . Latine Empire in general. ... Tne Grecians had a 
custome in their Mysteries and Oracles to obseive the number 
of names. Therefore Saint John (observing the custome of 
those to whom he writeth) saith that the number of the Beast, 
or rather (as he termed it in the former 17 verse) the number of 
the Beast’s name is 666. And even so it is, that \arewos contains 
the number of 666, for \ is 30, ais 1, 7 is 300, € is 5, «is 10, vis 
50, o is 70, and ¢ is 200, which together make six hundred, three 
score, and six.” 

Lateinos, the Holy Roman Empire, we now call Austria— 
so that everything works in very nicely.—Yours, etc. 

E. NEsBIrT. 


Miscellany 


TREITSCHKE* 
"Tivo is a story of Canon Hannay’s about a lady who 


broke out in the same week as the war; but she 

was nothing to the literary gentlemen. In the 
first days of August, when the war swept across Europe like 
the wind out of Africa, there was an ugly rush of innumerable 
pilots to weather the storm. Mr. Wells hurried into his 
oilskins, Mr. Arnold Bennett jumped into his sea-boots, and 
the Poet Laureate heaved a melodious but archaic lead. 
By the fifth day of the French mobilisation the autumn 
publishing season was in full swing, and the Society of 
Authors clustered round Sir Edward Grey, ingemirating, 
like Wilkins’ Emma, that it would never desert him. It was 
as though the usual old gentleman in the usual Punch 
eartoon had enquired from his window, “ Watchman, what 
of the night ?”” and had been answered by the clear utter- 
ance of cight novelists, five poets, and Mr. Joseph McCabe. 
The mast was almost invisible under the mass of colours 
that had been nailed to it, and Mr. Kipling alone kept silence 
at the coming in of war; it was the silence of a realist 
confronted with reality. 

Quite apart from its agreeable literary consequences (Mr. 
William Archer wrote an epic poem) this outburst produced 
a startling effect upon the war itself. The distinguished 
literary men who made it were determined to save the State. 
The only difficulty was to find at short notice someone to save 
it from. We had for a few days the inspiring spectacle of a 
crowd of Ciceros looking for Catilines round every corner, 
and, since one can hardly save one’s country from people that 
one does not know, they very properly decided to save it 
from someone of whom they had already heard. Being 
unfamiliar with the Germans of the General Staff, our 
guardian authors resolved unanimously to save us from 
the Germans of the study. Moltke was a name to them 
and Schlieffen was even less, but they had all read Nietzsche 
in the ‘nineties and Treitschke was a familiar type of the 
Continental Anglophobe. That is how the war of armies 
became suddenly and to its intense surprise a war of ideas : 
it was a startling triumph of the penetrating pen over the 
unintelligent sword. Great Britain had executed a perfectly 





* The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke. By H. W. C. 
Davis. Constable. 6s. net. Treitschke: His Life and Works. 
Jarrold and Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. Treitschke and the Great 
War. By Joseph McCabe. Fisher Unwin. 2s. net. 


normal and proper intervention in favour of the balance 
of European power and against the possibility of a hostile 
control of the Low Countries. It was a casus belli that 
Bolingbroke could have understood and Canning would have 
applauded. But the authors of England discovered in it 
a forlorn hope led by the British diplomatic service against 
the perverted philosophy of Central Europe. That is how 
the Dual Alliance of Nietzsche and Treitschke was called 
into existence to hang like twin Boneys over the happy 
homes of England. It is a strange galére for a respect- 
able war. The War of the Spanish Succession, which was 
fought for a very similar object, had a very similar opening. 
Louis XIV. aspired to the control of Western Europe, and, 
as is usual on these occasions, violated Belgian neutrality. 
Great Britain very properly, though somewhat reluctantly, 
intervened, but nobody announced to the startled subjects 
of William III. that they were engaged in a jehad against 
the immoral philosophy of Pascal and Bossuct, #s illustrated 
by the French king’s violation of the Barrier Treaty. 

The truth is that wars, since they have ceased to be 
legitimate forms of religious controversy, are not wars of 
ideas, and in the present instance the selection of two writers 
as villains of the piece is unusually inept. The choice was 
not happy, because their names (unlike “ Huns” and 
“ guns ”’) will not rhyme in any circumstances—even when 
set to music, and the connection of one of them with any 
operation of German policy is singularly slender. Nietzsche, 
whose name has struck terror into a thousand sewing parties, 
was a remote and philosophic Pole. His contribution to 
the plot appears to be that in the intervals of “a certain 
liveliness * with Wagner he believed in force. But so did 
Carlyle, and no one has yet demanded the destruction of 
Chelsea or suggested that the Landsturm goes on its wicked 
Carlylean way from Ghent to Breslau to the Lowland lilt of 
“ Tt’s a long, long way to Ecclefechan.” 

The second villain is more obviously entitled to a place in 
the cast. The trouble with Treitschke is that he was a 
German. At a time when all respectable persons cast of 
the Rhine were Saxons or Bavarians or Mecklenburgers 
Treitschke was a truculent anti-particularist German. It 
all came of reading history, which has undermined so many 
noble intelligences. Of course, he was not a German by 
extraction, but nationalists are rarely autochthonous : 
patriots are made and not born, and there is nothing in 
Treitschke’s Bohemian ancestry and Prussian patriotism 
to startle a generation which is familiar with the Imperialism 
of Napoleon, who was not a Frenchman, or of Disracli, 
who was not an Englishman. Treitschke’s family were 
Czechs called Trschky, but they were persuaded upon their 
immigration into Saxony to substitute for that engaging 
sternutation a name that was less strikingly consonantal. 
Treitschke, however, although he retained in his ideas and 
in his controversial method some trace of the militant 
Protestantism which had centred in the Tyn Church of 
Prague, was born north of the Riesengebirge, and his father 
was a soldier of some distinction in the Saxon army. It was 
only twenty years since Prussia had failed narrowly to obtain 
European sanction for the annexation of Saxony, and in a 
Saxon household Prussia was hated more bitterly than the 
French. This education produced in Treitschke an inevit- 
able reaction. The air was full of a vague nationalism, and 
the universities, when he went there, were the preserve of 
the vieilles barbes of 1848. After Olmiitz, where Prussia 
suffered humiliation at the hands of Austria, the Hohen- 
zollern were regarded almost as the martyrs of the German 
cause, and when Treitschke went to Freiburg as a graduate 
of half the universities in South Germany he worshipped 
Prussia with the full enthusiasm of a man who lived in Baden. 

At Freiburg he developed still further his fierce detestation 
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of Kleinstaaterei. The small States of Germany were not an 
inspiring spectacle, and Treitschke found himself in sympathy 
with Bismarck’s elimination of the Middle States and Offen- 
bach’s later ridicule of the “‘ Grande-Duchesse de Gerol- 
stein.” An educated man revolted inevitably against the 
unintelligence of Rhenish Clericals, who looked alternately to 
Vienna and to Rome, and against the unimportance of minor 
royalty, which looked exclusively at itself. Treitschke with 
his Prussian sympathies could not acquiesce in the mediatised 
motto, ‘‘ Beust will be Beust,’”? and he discerned in the 
Hohenzollern a dynasty that had done something for itself 
and for Germany, and in their present Minister a man who 
might do more. In the year of Sadowa Bismarck summoned 
him to Berlin and offered him a place in the Prussian Press 
Bureau ; it was refused, and Treitschke departed to a chair 
at Kiel. There he endeavoured without marked success to 
impress upon the undergraduates of Schleswig-Holstein 
their place in German history, and he returned with obvious 
relief to Heidelberg. From this point Treitschke’s academic 
earcer became an easy course of official preferment. In 
1864 he had urged Prussia to annex the Danish Duchies : 


the good cause will triumph, the heirs of Frederick the Great will 
reign in Schleswig-Holstcin, and in a short time the nation will be 
ashamed of its own stupidity. 


In 1870 he argued the case for the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine on the sound military basis that “‘ we only demand 
the Germ: lands of France and so much Romance land as 
is nccessa,, for their security.” His admission of military 
necessity as a test for the trace of frontiers will be as fatal 
to a defeated Germany as his later admission, made in the 
hope that Germany would one day be an African or Asiatic 
Power, that coloured troops may be used in European war- 
fare, is fatal to a Germany at war with Algerian France and 
Indian England. 

The strangest thing about Treitschke’s career is that 
it was purely academic. There appears to be a place in 
German politics for the academic person, which enabled 
Trceitschke, who was completely deaf, to gain a hearing from 
the Reichstag which he could not hear. He definitely 
became one of the wild-eyed prophetic lecturers of the 
‘sixties, who paced the rostrum like a quarter-deck ; and 
Hausrath in his Life records the sensation caused in a room 
by the announcement, “Treitschke of Freiburg.” As a 
lecturer and _ historian Treitschke developed two things 
which have made him a name to most of us at the present 
time. In company with most Continental observers he 
believed that England was in a state of hopeless decay, and 
that the colonies, which it had obtained by fraud, might 
be removed by force, differing from Victor Hugo only in the 
view that Germany and not France was the expectant heir. 
He was driven to this conclusion by a profoundly interesting 
philosophy of English history, which was not much further 
from the truth than most English readings of Continental 
history. His indignation was very properly stirred by the 
spectacle of the “ weak John Bull” allied with the palsied 
Turk, and he offered the disinterested suggestion of an 
Anglo-Russian alliance. The suggestion has been gratefully 
accepted, but the neo-Turkish ery of Deutschland iiber 
Allah is hardly consistent with Treitschke’s pronounced 
preference for the destruction of Turkey. His second and 
more notorious contribution to politics is the theory of 
international contract that 


all treaties under international law embody the clause rebus sic stanlibus. 
The State has no higher judge above it, and will therefore conclude all 
treaties with that mental reservation. 


It is extremely bad law, but it is exceedingly good Prussian 
history, and no one who had heard of the invasion of Silesia 
in 1740 or read Frederick’s defence of his action on the 


simple ground of State interest need have felt the faintest 
surprise when von Emmich’s army moved against Liége. 

There are certain publications which the French describe 
as livres d’occasion, an expression which means prophetically 
“second-hand books.” Perhaps Mr. Davis is the one 
writer on Treitschke who has escaped this standard. Mr. 
McCabe is frankly comminatory; his Treitschke is more 
Machiavellian than all Italy, and he is only quoted to prove 
his villainy out of his own mouth. An anonymous volume 
translates Hausrath’s Life of Treitschke with a few of the 
more important essays; it is extremely interesting, but 
rather rapidly translated. Mr. Davis has attempted a more 
serious analysis of Treitschke’s ideas; his quotations are 
full and fairly chosen, he does not mention the war, and he 
is to be congratulated upon his translator. It is a book 
which leaves Treitschke in his proper place as an historical 
journalist and a journalistic historian, who was read by 
Germans because he wrote about them. Prussia is respon- 
sible for the invasion of Belgium, and Treitschke is not 
responsible for Prussia. There is no need to introduce 
Nietzsche and Treitschke as First and Second Murderers on 
to a stage that is already generously provided with villains. 
Treitschke did not make the camp of Elsenborn, and 
Nietzsche did not dig the Kiel Canal. Prussia’s back is 
broad enough to bear the burden of Prussia’s policy without 
the assistance of two Slav literary men. 

Pattie GUEDALLA. 


NARCISSUS 


POOL in which we dallied 
And splashed the prostrate Noon ! 
O Water-boy, more pallid 
Than any watery noon ! 
O Lilies round him turning ! 
O broken Lilies, strewn ! 
O silver Lutes of Morning ! 
O Red of the Drums of Noon. 


O dusky-plumaged Sorrow ! 
O ebon Swans of Care— 
I sought thee on the Morrow, 
And never found thee there ! 
I breathed the Vapour-blended 
Cloud of a dim despair : 
White lily, is it ended ? 
Gold lily—oh, golden hair ! 


The pool that was thy dwelling 
I hardly knew again, 

So black it was, and swelling 
With bitter wind and rain. 
’Mid the bowed reeds I lingered, 
Lashed by the blast of Pain, 
Till evening, storm-rose-fingered, 

Beckoned to night again. 


There burst a flood of Quiet 
Over the unstelléd skies : 

Full moon flashed out a-riot : 
Near her I dreamt thine eyes 

Afloat with night, still trembling 
With captured mysteries : 

But sulphured wracks, assembling, 
Redarkened the bright skies. 
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Ah, thou at least art lying 

Safe at the white nymph’s feet, 
Listless, while I, slow-dying, 

Twist my gaunt limbs for heat ! 
Yet I'll to Earth my Mother : 

So, boy, I'll still entreat 
Forgive me—for none other 

Like Earth is honey-sweet ! 


JAMES ELroy FLECKER. 


December, 1914. 


Art 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS 


NE of the most noticeable features of the exhibition 
e of the Basildon and Fonthill pictures at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, that stands out like a large nose 
on the face of it as you enter the principal room, is a whole- 
length portrait of an old gentleman with a gun. Dear old 
person! Why did they print your name and that of your 
painter so large upon the frame? For there is no doubt 
about them when once we know, only they are so unfamiliar 
in this country that they would have taken some pretty 
guessing to arrive at. Directly you read them you say “ Of 
course!” But though you would have got there in time, it 
would have meant a good deal of elimination first. The 
picture is clearly of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The blue ribbon across the breast, and the expression on the 
features is somewhat English, but you soon see it is not quite. 
French ? Not Louis Quinze enough, nearly. But look at 
that great white dog, asleep—and the mountain background. 
What? Yes, of course—the hunting portraits of Philip and 
his brother. Who the deuce ? Here, where’s the catalogue ? 
Bless my soul, yes! Charles I1I. Goya! To be done out of 
a little run like that by cribbing the name straight off is only 
compensated by the picture itself. Mr. Crawford Flitch, in 
his amusing book on Goya, after some very pertinent 
observations on Spanish portraiture in general and Goya’s 
in particular, mentions that “‘ Of Charles III. Casanova 
incidentally remarks that this King had the physiognomy 
and the expression of a sheep ; in Goya’s portrait of him in 
the Prado (a replica or copy only) he has, at the worst, the 
expression of a rather intelligent farmer.” But what a 
portrait! You can see that Charles, or the painter, had in 
mind the ancestral hunting portraits, and nothing could be 
in greater contrast than this and Goya’s family group of the 
next royal generation. Here he was to a certain extent 
measuring himself with Velasquez; and, by this and that, 
he was quite equal to the job. 

Next to this is a little picture of quite a different sort, 
Grace before Meat, by Jan Steen, which has been shown no 
fewer than four times at the Royal Academy Old Masters’ 
Exhibitions. In spite of this it is such “ an exceptionally 
fine and attractive work,” to quote De Groot, that it is good 
to see it here, and credit Jan Steen with a few more marks 
than he has been accustomed to receive of late, since Ver- 
meer, Teniers, Metzu, de Hoogh, and some others have taken 
up more of the limelight. If Steen was not always as careful 
as Gerard Dou or ever as soulful as de Hoogh or Vermeer, 
he was still a great artist, and when he is seen at his best he 
is well worth studying. In this little piece, besides equalling 
Dou in exactitude—look at the way the ham has been hacked 
—he gets within measurable distance of Vermeer in atmo- 
sphere and delicacy of feeling. As a rule his pictures are 
Scenes of jollity, especially family feasts with plenty of 


children ; but here we have a more serious expression of his 
mind, and it is a revelation that is much to his credit. 
After all, Steen was not, as a rule, if ever, as coarse and 
suggestive in working out scenes of Dutch life as were 
Brouwer and Teniers of Flemish, and the strictures of the 
refined Walpole could hardly apply to him. Possibly this is 
because his father-in-law was Jan van Goyen, the most 
delicate and poetical of all the Dutch landscape painters. 
Pictures like this Grace before Meat, the Menagerie at Haar- 
lem, and the Terrace Scene in the National Gallery, raise him 
a great deal higher than his numerous crowded scenes of 
family merrymaking would place him, admirable as they are. 
It is so long since we have been allowed a sight of the early 
Netherlandish pictures in Trafalgar Square (thanks to the 
Office of Works, not the Germans this time) that it is impos- 
sible to say offhand which of the experts is right—they cannot 
all be—about the famous triptych ascribed to Hans Memling. 
One feels inclined to say that if it is not by him it must be by 
somebody else of the same name. But what does it matter ? 
What is more to the point is to observe how perfect is the 
skill with which it is drawn and painted. There are over a 
hundred pictures here that are, with hardly any exceptions, 
all good ones. Some of them may be heard crying aloud for 
admission to the National Gallery, if only to fill up gaps. 
Besides those already mentioned there are Antonio Moro’s 
portrait of Philip II.’s third Queen, Karel du Jardin’s little 
landscape composition, Parmigiano’s Holy Group, Leandro 
Bassano’s Adoration of the Shepherds, and a beautiful little 
group of dead game by Peter Gyssels. All of these, and 
several others, are pictures that we ought to have. The 
next best thing is to go and see them while we have the 
chance, and swell the funds of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

At the Leicester Galleries Mr. William Strang and Mr. 
William Dyson divide the honours of war. The former has 
been undergoing a course of Daumier, from which he appears 
to have derived considerable benefit ; the latter has been 
exercising his youthful muscles on a system inculcated by 
Léandre, and bounds on to the public stage with astounding 
weight and vigour. The Kaiser and his friends—Krupp, 
Kultur, and the rest of them—are all apotheosised with 
appropriate apparat by this thunder and lightning artist in 
black and white, while Mr. Strang depicts the more pathetic 
side of the situation in oils. Mr. Dyson is in a fair way to 
succeed Léandre as heavyweight champion, and in him and 
the Beerbohm Bantam we possess an incomparable pair of 
satirists. It is a great pleasure to see Mr. Strang serious 
again; and to accentuate his return to his earlier moods there 
are a few etchings interspersed with the paintings. To affect 
Daumicr’s manner is far from being the same thing as to crib 
from Daumier, and Mr. Strang’s individual genius is much 
too powerful to give way to any influence. The Flight is a 
peculiarly beautiful composition, and its colouring reflects 
the real feeling underlying it. I was turning over our stock 
at the Art for Schools Association the other day and came 
across a real treasure, a colossal woodcut, called The Plough, 
which Mr. Strang designed and executed for the Association 
in 1899. It measures 6 feet by 5 feet, and may be had for 
the ridiculous price of 7s. 6d. As the Association is suffering 
just now from a temporary check in its sales, 1 insist on being 
allowed to take this opportunity of recommending everyone 
to go or write to the Secretary, at the Passmore Edwards’ 
Settlement in Tavistock Place, and see what a quantity of 
tempting things may be had at absurd prices. In normal 
times we have no need to advertise our wares, but just now 
it is different ; and after thirty years of really useful educa- 
tional work the Association deserves a lift over the stile. 


RANDALL DAVIEs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AMES ELROY FLECKER dicd on Sunday at Davos 
Platz. He was only about thirty years old, and 
one of the most promising of the younger English 

writers. Flecker was a strange, vagrant sort of man, tall 
and swarthy, with a passion for Greece and the East and 
a touch of the Levant in his appearance. After leaving 
Cambridge (where he had gone to study Oriental languages. 
after leaving Oxford) he entered the Consular Service. 
He first went to Constantinople, then to Beyrout, in Syria, 
and in 1911 married a Greek lady. Ill-health overtook 
him ; he grew steadily worse ; and the last year and more 
he spent in sanatoria in Switzerland. I heard from him 
several times since the war began; usually he said he had 
been too ill for poetry, but the most recent letter, received 
a week ago, announced a return to work. It was the last 
leap of the torch. 
a a x 
Flecker wrote a novel—The King of Alsander—and 
several books of verse. The best of his work is to be found 
in Forty-two Poems and The Golden Journey to Samarkand. 
In the preface to the latter he stated his belief in the practice 
of the French Parnassian : “ His desire in writing poetry is 
to create beauty ; his inclination is toward a beauty some- 
what statuesque. He is apt to be dramatic and objective 
rather than intimate.”’ ‘* Art,” he added, ‘* embraces all life 
and all humanity, and sees in the temporary and fleeting 
doctrines of conservative or revolutionary only the human 
grandeur or passion that inspires them.’”’ The sentences are 
certainly a clue to a good deal in his own verse. There is a 
poem of his called The Queen’s Song, well known now in 
anthologies, which begins : 
Had I the power 
To Midas given of old, 
To touch a flower 
And leave the petals gold, 
I then might touch thy face 
Delightful boy, 
And leave a metal grace 
A graven joy. ... 


> 


* A metal grace” is a term that could be applied to one 
of his own characteristics. Even when most vivid and 
passionate it is usually of hard things that his verse reminds 
one: of metal, stone or brightly-coloured enamels—or 
occasionally of illuminated manuscripts, as in such stanzas 
as this from The Masque of the Magi : 
I am Balthazar, Lord of Ind, 
Where blows a little scented wind 
From Taprobane towards Cathay, 
My children, who are tall and wise, 
Stand by a tree with shutten eyes 
And seem to meditate or pray. 


But his clear-cut imagery never interfered with the 
smoothness of his music. 
* 7% 


Most of his best poems are Eastern in inspiration ; some 
of them Arabic in form. Poets who write about Lebanon 
or Hymettus frequently labour under the disadvantage of 
not having seen those places; but Flecker wrote in Stam- 
boul, and under the shadow of Lebanon. He watched the 


caravans departing for Bagdad; he knew the four gates of 
Damascus, and the bazaars heaped with grapes and “ coffee 
tables botched with pearl and little beaten brassware 
pots.” He sailed among islands in the Sporades where 
young Herodotus came on his first voyage ; he looked some- 
times at the Greeks through Arab spectacles as in his ballad 


— 


of the voyage undertaken by “ Aflatun and Aristu ” (Plato 
and Aristotle) at the behest of “ Sultan Iskander ” (Alex- 
ander) ; he stood on the coast of Tyre, and watched old ships, 
which had perhaps been raked long ago by Genoese pirates, 
and saw, in the dawn, a ship older still : 


A drowsy ship of some yet older day 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows but in that same 
(Fished up beyond Acaea, patched up new 

—Stern painted brighter blue) 

That talkative baldheaded seaman came 

(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 

From Troy’s doom-crimson shore, 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 

Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 


His vividness and technical dexterity reached _ their 
height, perhaps, in The Golden Journey; but poems like 
Joseph and Mary, Pillage, and The War-Song of the Saracens, 
in the earlier volume, are, in their way, as good. No other 
modern poet could write a Saracen War-Song (such subjects 
have an inevitable Byron-cum-Tom Moore flavour to most of 
us) and make it interesting. This is the way of it—the 
first and least good stanza will do to illustrate its swing: 


We are they who come faster than fate : we are they who ride early or 
late, 

We storm at your ivory gate : Pale Kings of the sunset, beware ! 

Not in silk nor in samet we lie, nor in curtained solemnity die 

Among women who chatter and ery and children who mumble a prayer, 

But we sleep by the ropes of the camp, and we rise with a shout. and 
we tramp 

With the sun or the moon for a lamp, and the spray of the wind in our 
hair. 

* * * 

He was, as was Flaubert, a romantic in his love of the 
exotic, the gorgeous and the violent; and like the novelist 
he combined it with a dislike for the romantic egoism, 
looseness of structure and turgidity of phrase. His 
objectivity, in spite of all his colour, was often as marked as 
that of Hérédia, whose direct influence can indeed be traced 
in lines like 
Beyond the sea are towns with towers, carved with lions and lily flowers, 
And not a soul in all those lonely streets to while away the hours. 


Beyond the towns, an isle where, bound, a naked giant bites the ground : 
The shadow of a monstrous wing looms on his back : and still no sound. 


But recently he had shown inclinations towards the more 
subjective, as in a remarkable poem called Stillness, de- 
scribing sensations at firelight, in silence, when the floor is 
laned with light and darkness, and he hears “ Earth turning ” 
and sees only “ Ether’s long bankless streams.” He was 
certainly developing, and 1 think he would have grown less 
** Parnassian ” as he grew older. 
co aK 
In another coluren will be found a poem—a new vetsion 
of an old one—written just before his death and received 
by this journal last week. And now 


West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides 
I must go... 


I do not profess here to estimate him as compared with 
his contemporaries; 1 merely indicate very sketchily 
the nature of his work. It must be admitted that he never 
became the poet he might have been. He was young; 
disease crippled him for almost half his writing life ; his 
work was uneven; and in the best of it the performance 
was exceeded by the promise. But the anthologists of 
posterity will have to draw on him, and the Times was quite 
accurate in heading the announcement of his death “A 
Loss to English Poetry.” 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Arundel. By E. F. Benson. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


The Ruby of Rajast’han. By R. E. Forrest. 
West.» Gs. 

Under the Tricolour. By Prerre Mie. Being the 
Authorised Translation by Bérengére Drillien of Bar- 
navaux et Quelques Femmes. Illustrated by HELEN 
McKie. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

I confess to having been appalled by the beginning of 
Arundel. Even now that I have read the rest and discovered 
how much better it is than the beginning, I cannot quite get 
over the first shock of finding Mr. E. F. Benson, a skilled 
and practised writer, abandoning himself as he does in the 
opening pages of this book to solecism and cliché. “ He 
was endowed with flesh to a somewhat phenomenal extent ”’ 
—when I came to that (and one comes to it at once) I found 
myself murmuring: “‘ Men are we, and must grieve when 
ewn the shade of that which once was passable has passed 
away : Dodo is indeed extinct, but it was a rara avis in its 
day : that the man who wrote that should write this!” 
A little further on the heroine is described : “ the long lines 
of her figure showed slim and boylike through the thin 
blouse and blue linen skirt against which the evening breeze 

ssed, moulding them to the limbs within.” How well 
one knows those long lines of that boylike figure! They 
play the part in contemporary fiction that was played by 

“face which a pair of fine eyes redeemed from plainness ” 

in the fiction of a dozen years ago. It is true that Mr. 

Benson gives us only half the conventional picture : in most 

novels those long lines “ melt into curves.” And quite 

right, too. It’s a long line that has no turning. 

Take one more instance of the somewhat phenomenal 
way in which Mr. Benson condescends to write : “ It is clear 
‘what was the matter,’ in medical phrase, with this hand- 
some and lively young man.”’” Why “ in medical phrase ”’ ? 
Have you any idea? Has Mr. Benson any idea? This is 
the sort of ineptitude one expects in a schoolgirl’s earliest 
novel. What is the matter (in medical phrase) with Mr. 
E. F. Benson ? 

As the story proceeds, it becomes interesting. Elizabeth 
takes her boylike figure to England (she is the daughter of a 
colonel stationed in India), and stays with a silly old woman 
called Mrs. Hancock, who is her aunt. Mr. Benson’s 
humour is at its best in the delineation of silly old women. 
Mrs. Hancock’s daughter Edith gets engaged (in legal 
phrase) to a most respectable young man whose sexual 
instinct is still dormant, and she falls deeply in love with 
him. It is her cousin Elizabeth, however, who wakes the 
dormant instinct : music is one of the bonds between her and 
her cousin’s fiancé. Edith discovers half the truth, but 
refuses to give up Edward ; she loves him too much, she says 
(I suppose there are people like that)—and when she has 
been married to him a little while she finds out her mistake. 
She dies, and Elizabeth and Edward are presumably free, 
after a decent interval, to marry. It all seems very simple 
and not very new, but no idea of the book’s merits is con- 
veyed by this bare outline of plot. The whole description 
of environment, the picture of Heathmoor—neither town 
nor village, neither London nor country—where comfortable 
Mrs. Hancock comfortably and foolishly and selfishly lives : 

the suspicion, deceptions and jealousics between the two 
girls ; especially, the playing and the hearing of music—all 
these are well and interestingly described. The minor 
characters are convincing if superficial. The easy rattle of 
conversation is throughout readable. The deeper issues 
and more stirring emotions are indicated in such a way as 
to engage the attention without troubling the nerves. In 


East and 





fact, one gets into the easy Bensonian flow, and flows 
amiably along with it to the end. 

I have never read anything essentially like The Ruby of 
Rajast’han, except, perhaps, a few fairy stories of my child- 
hood ; yet its merit lies not in remoteness from fact but 
rather, as far as I can judge, in its meticulous fidelity to 
fact. I say “ as far as I can judge ” ; and I do not suppose 
there is anywhere in the five nations or on the seven seas 
anybody more ignorant of the subject-matter of The Ruby 
of Rajasthan than I am. But one can tell the authentic 
note ; one can tell when a man has lovingly and deeply and 
over long periods of time drenched himself in the history 
and manners and creeds of a people. 

The time of the story lies in the earlier part of the reign of Abul 
Fath Jullaluddin Muhammed Akbar, best known to most by his last 
name alone. He was the first, and greatest, of the four great Moguls— 
Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, Arungzeb, and his era synchronized 
with the “spacious times” of our own Queen Elizabeth; for from 
A.D. 1559 to a.p. 1603 was the extent of her reign, from a.p. 1556 to 
1.D. 1605 the length of his. 


The hero is no other than Akbar himself: he comes 
disguised as a mere Emissary to the court of Nadri to beg for 
his supposed master the hand of the Ruby, Meera Bae, 
daughter of the Rajput lord of Nadri. The difficulties are 
religious, Akbar being technically a Mussulman, though 
really he preaches a new faith of a pantheistic type. The 
difficulties are smoothed away, largely by the death in 
battle of the Ruby’s obstinate father ; she is betrothed to the 
great king, only to find at the supreme moment that he is 
the Emissary with whom she has long ago fallen in love. 
You see the resemblance to a fairy story. In the manner 
of telling there is something to remind one of the Waverley 
novels. The style is simple, but full of detail ; sometimes 
awkward, but always in harmony with the theme. The 
character-drawing is quite formal and external. The whole 
value of the work consists of its extraordinarily detailed 
picture of the life, the ideas, the religions, the literature, the 
music, the warfare, the conversation, of the people with 
whom it deals. I cannot indicate its scope by quotation, 
but I must give one or two extracts. Here, for instance, is 
the new religion : 

The perfect state is that in which there is but one law and one 
religion, and the King supreme in both. . . . The King examined all 
the religions. In the Zoroastrian he approved of the use of the glorious 
sun as an emblem, but not of the fire-worship or the dual divinity. In 
his own he found further points of disagreement, as in the revelation 
concerning resurrection, the Day of Judgment, and the details con- 
nected with it. . . . He was at one with the sublime doctrine of the 
unity of God. In the Hindu religion he approved of and accepted the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. . . . The multitude of gods, the gross 
idolatry, were abhorrent to him : the pretensions of the Brahmins not 
to be put up with. He thought the Christian religion the best of all. 
Of all the prophets Christ seemed to him the one nearest God. . . . 
But in this faith, too, the King found things concerning the nature 
of God which infringed the fundamental doctrine of His unity... . 
And so was the King led, by inquiry and consideration, to the thought 
of a new religion which should exclude the evil; bring together the 
good of the old ones. 

To literary folk the description—and specimens—of song 
and poetry will be of the greatest interest. Sir Philip 
Sidney, criticising a literature contemporaneous with The 
Ruby of Rajasthan, has more than one passage closely 
resembling the following words of the Emissary : 

In the love-songs they throw together flames and darts, and the 
bulbul, and the rose, coral lips, the cypress tree, moonlight, lovers’ 
vows, eyebrows, chins, mole and dimple, sigh and moan, and bleeding 
hearts, without care of sense or meaning. . . . 


Altogether, it is only just that East and West should meet 
on Mr. Forrest’s title-page. They mect throughout his book. 
One can imagine no better antidote to the supercilious and 
superficial “* superiority ’’ of many Europeans. 

Barnavaux, the hero of Under the Tricolour, is a natural 
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and delightful French soldier. His adventures have been 
compared, I believe, to those of Kipling’s Soldiers Three : 
there is a likeness in type, but the French book, though 
full of fun and adventure, even of insight and tenderness, 
lacks the genius of Kipling’s. The first story, that of a 
prostitute in a French garrison station in Africa, is really 
beautiful ; some of the others are just high-spirited anecdotes. 
The writing and translating are alike admirable, the illustra- 
tions are clever: the feeling for character and incident and 
local colour is vivid all through. I only trust no one will 
accept the specious conclusion come to by Barnavaux and 
his author : “‘ What rot it is to speak of peace ! ” 
GERALD GOULD. 


MORE BOOKS ON THE WAR 
W E English may, without vanity, take a little credit 


to ourselves in these distressing days upon one 

particular matter—the pervading good temper 
of the books and pamphlets we write about the war. Our 
newspaper headlines and music-hall patter may be full of 
monotonous gibes at Kultur and the Huns, but no one 
would deny that the discussion of the general upheaval—its 
origins, proximate causes, significance, and possible results— 
is being conducted in the main by historians, professors, and 
publicists with marked restraint and carefulness in statement. 
Every fresh batch of volumes provides further evidence of 
this—although the enemy or neutral reader would be im- 
pelled to point out that the exposition and argument are, in 
very nearly every case, based upon the prior assumption 
of British rightness and German error and ill-intent. 

Among the academic authorities who have devoted time 
and labour to the instruction of public opinion none has 
worked harder than Dr. Holland Rose, who in The Origins 
of the War (Cambridge University Press, 2s. net) surveys the 
history of Germanic policy since 1875, when the renewal of 
Bismarck’s warlike designs gave a definite start to Anglo- 
German rivalry. Dr. Rose probably thought that the 
making of the German Empire was too well known a story 
to be retold. That, we think, is not so. A useful little 
book would have been made more useful still if it had an 
introductory chapter covering the main events since 1815, 
or, at least, 1848. Also, Morocco and the crisis of 1911] are 
much more important than the few pages devoted to them 
here imply. Mr. Laurie Magnus, in The Third Great War 
(Arrowsmith, 1s. net), supplies a not unnecessary reminder 
that the history of modern Europe did not begin with 
Bernhardi or even Sedan. He considers it in relation, first, 
to the ascendancy of Louis XIV., and, secondly, to that of 
Napoleon. His summary is workmanlike, and his conclusion 
is that, if a premature solution is avoided, the democracies 
may prove themselves competent to frame a better treaty 
than the dynastic pacts which closed the Thirty Years’ War, 
the Spanish Succession, and the career of Napoleon. “ The 
imaginary particularist interests of the victorious Great 
Powers,” according to Mr. J. W. Allen, “constitute the 
greatest peril of the future.” His book, Germany and Europe 
(Bell, 2s. 6d. net), examines the now familiar German theory 
of the State and its apparently inevitable consequences, and 
weighs the evidences of relative responsibility as between 
the Powers. In One American’s Opinion of the European 
War (Putnam, 2s. 6d. net) Mr. F. W. Whitridge retorts 
with shrewdness and force upon the official German pro- 
paganda in the United States. There is, at any rate, no 
suspicion of pro-German sympathies here. The selection 


from the speeches of Signor Tittoni (quaintly called ‘‘ Hon. 
Tittoni ’’ in the preface), published with the title of Italy’s 
Foreign and Colonial Policy (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net), is 
restricted to the former Foreign Minister’s term of office, 


— 


and therefore does not touch directly on the war. But it 
contains a repeated declaration of Italy’s chief (and contra- 
dictory ?) purpose in foreign affairs—to maintain and cop- 
solidate the Triple Alliance together with her friendship with 
England and France. 

Colonel Foster’s War and the Empire (Williams & Norgate, 
2s. 6d. net) is a simple explanation of the principles of 
imperial defence, and was written before the war. Since, 
however, it was kept back until the autumn, the author 
might have expunged some of the opinions expressed—as, 
for example, that there are “grave objections to ships 
engaging coast batteries,’’ and that the danger of bombard- 
ment is “one of the popular delusions about naval war.” 
The adventures of Mr. E. A. Powell, of the New York World, 
enliven the pages of Fighting in Flanders (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 
net). This is the correspondent who persuaded himself that 
his resourcefulness saved the city of Ghent from annihila- 
tion, and who accomplished a certain astounding feat 
alongside the invading army “advancing in three mighty 
columns along three parallel roads ”’ : 

For five solid hours, travelling always at express speed, we motored 
between walls of marching men— 
and yet never saw the head of the column! Mr. Powell 
recounts, with the keenest relish, the fictions devised in 
moments of peril by his colleague, the photographer from 
Kansas. Aircraft in the German War (Methuen, 1s. net) 
deals with the facts and illusions so far revealed in regard to 
aeroplanes and airships. And in two little volumes, From 
Recruit to Firing Line and Britain in Arms (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1s. net each), Mr. F. A. M. Webster puts down 
something of pretty nearly everything the ordinary person 
wants to know about the life of the private and the details 
ofthe Army. The prize for ingenuity should go to the person 
who thought of extracting a famous section of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, and getting Messrs. Hutchinson to issue 
it, under the topical title of The Story of the Huns, as a 


‘shilling shocker. 


MR. NOGUCHI’S MEMORIES 


The Story of Yone Noguchi. Told by Himself. Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net. 


Mr. Yone Noguchi, with whose work the public became 
familiar during his recent visit to England, is one of 
the most celebrated of living Japanese writers. It is 
a pity that he writes for us in English instead of writing 
in Japanese and getting someone else to translate for 
him. No doubt there is a certain “ quaintness” about 
such sentences as “ 1 tell you, my friend Chicagoan, you will 
turn a negro if you don’t beware, living in such a smoke,” 
and “ With knowledge of book and world no one can be 
jolly’; but amusement merges into irritation when one 
finds the poet’s defective English marring descriptive passages 
which, as he conceives them, may be really beautiful. But in 
spite of this his volume of reminiscences is very interesting. 
He has had a very adventurous life ; his personality always 
comes through his writing; and he sees our world, our 
characters, habits, climate and literature through the eyes 
of an Eastern poet and at an angle with which we are 
unfamiliar. 

The Japanese determination is well illustrated by the 
story of his early struggles. He learnt English as a boy in 
the face of great difficulties, and discovered one after another 
Macaulay, Longfellow, Herbert Spencer, Washington Irving, 
Goldsmith and other ancients. Even when he obtained a 
grasp on the living language, he was uncertain about pro- 
nunciation. He tried all kinds of means of picking it up: 


Once I saw in the street a Western woman with a little girl, whom I 
ollowed, again with the same purpose, that is to test my ears to find 
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whether I could understand their words. ... The girl suddenly 
turned back and shouted : ‘“‘ Mamma, what does this fellow want theta 
I ran away from them at once in great shame ; but I slept well that 
night, I remember, from satisfaction that I could at least understand 


what the girl said. 


At seventeen he went to San Francisco very seasick and 
disgusted with the smell of the “Chinese steerage.” In 
America he worked on a revolutionary Japanese paper and 
then earned his living as kitchen-boy, reading at night. His 
knowledge of literature extended gradually. He became 
acquainted with Keats through the offices of a learned 
bookseller who was pleased at the young Japanese’s action 
in returning a book stolen from the shop in a moment of 
impulse. He spent four years with Joaquin Miller, “ The 
Poet of the Sierras.” When he paid his first visit to England 
(in 1904) his work was already well known in select circles 
and he soon became a lion in the drawing-rooms of London. 
Returning home after eleven years’ absence, his own city of 
Tsushima received him royally, with feast and festival, 
the mayor and corporation turning out to do him honour. 
In spite of the interest of his American and English records 
and in spite of his compliments to England (which he 
finds “‘ the most comfortable country of the world to live 
in”), we think that the best chapter in his book is that which 
describes this return home. It is full of sidelights upon 
Japanese family life, and the Japanese love of nature 
and colour, and passages of it are marked by a depth of 
genuine feeling not conspicuous everywhere in the book. 
Mr. Noguchi’s talk about his own art is interesting; his 
definition of the poet as “A pseudonym of the universal 
consciousness ”’ is exceedingly neat. We notice, incidentally, 
his contempt for Chicago as a community the dream of which 
is to invent a machine which will cut up 10,000 hogs a 
minute; and his regret that the English are not more 
addicted to baths. But on the Continent of Europe they 
regard us as bath-maniacs ; so perhaps we can claim to hit 
the happy mean between cleanliness and godliness. The 
book contains plenty of cherry-blossoms and moons for those 
who expect them, and Mr. Yoshio Markino’s illustrations 
are as charming as ever. 


SQUINT-EYED JUSTICE 


The Law and the Poor. By Epwarp Aszorr Parry. 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


His Honour Judge Parry is a very rare ornament of the 
Bench. It is not merely that in the intervals of dispensing 
justice he has gained some fame as a social reformer, a writer 
of children’s books, and a dramatic author. Other lawyers 
have done as much. But few lawyers could be found to 
deal so frankly with their own profession. For, in general, 
it is as true now, as in the good old days, that 


Lawyers are too wise a Nation 

T’ expose their Trade to Disputation ; 
Or make the busy Rabble Judges 

Of all their secret Piques, and Grudges ; 
In which whoever wins the Day, 

The whole Profession’s sure to pay. 


Judge Parry, however, actually dedicates his book to 
the “ busy Rabble ’—or, in modern phrase, the Man in 
the Street, and, what is more, discourses to him on serious 
legal topics in the plainest English. He pushes his pen 
through many a sacred web of legal fiction, and neither silk 
gowns hor ermine robes are proof against his caustic humour. 
Not that his purpose is to attack his own craft ; indeed, he 
shows that lawyers are often unfairly blamed for the sins 
of the legislature and the public. The book is really a 
plea for a number of urgent reforms of the law and the pro- 
cedure of the Courts. To say that a poor man cannot get 





justice in England to-day is doubtless untrue; but it is 
certainly true that he can get it only with difficulty, and 
that it is often a poor sort of a thing when he has got it. 
There are few Courts where a “ position ”—social standing 
and money—are not an advantage to a suitor, or even a 
criminal. Dives may have the luxury of a divorce, but not 
Lazarus. Dives, when he cannot pay his debts, finds a 
haven in the Bankruptcy Court; Lazarus is thrust into 
gaol. Dives’s wife may be a shoplifter; Lazarus’s is a 
common thief. Dives sits on the Bench to deal gently with 
his brother motorist who breaks the law, and to make an 
example of Lazarus who snares a hare. Lazarus in trouble 
with his landlord, again—but there is no end to it. 

How is it to be altered? Judge Parry has his practical 
remedy for each class of hardship, and he is prepared to 
fight politicians, lawyers, and all the vested interests that 
stand in the way. He is most of all concerned for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt—an experience enjoyed, 
according to the latest statistics, by an annual average of 
nearly 10,000 persons during the decade 1903-12. His 
chapters on the subject are full not only of a righteous 
indignation against this barbaric survival, but of a very 
illuminating exposition of why it survives. In the matter 
of divorce he is anxious to institute, without waiting for 
the overdue reforms proposed by the Royal Commission, 
a new tribunal which will “ at once place rich and poor on 
an equality that is not yet even aimed at,” by giving juris- 
diction to the County Court. Incidentally he has some 
biting things to say of the Archbishop of York and the 
Minority Commissioners. Perhaps he would have been 
even more biting had he been able to comment on that 
recent ecclesiastical protest against the giving of the same 
separation allowances to the “ unmarried wives ” of soldiers 
as to legal spouses. It would, indeed, be interesting to 
know how many of these sinful paramours would be respect- 
ably married but for the system, upheld by the Arch- 
bishop and his friends, of keeping the divorce court for the 
well-to-do classes ! 

Probably, as its author says, this book will not “ do any 
particular good in any particular hurry.” It may bore those 
who look for salvation through Blue Books, and it may a 
little annoy some who expect a more restrained wit in a 
Judge. But it is good reading for those who want “a fairly 
complete text-book of the law as it ought not to be in relation 
to the poor.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Tragedy of Macbeth. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 

This is a volume in The Select Plays of Shakespeare, of which Mr. J, C. 
Smith is general editor. Mr. Grierson, who is becoming known as 
one of the ablest of contemporary critics, supplies full notes and an 
introduction in which the textual and psychological problems of the 
play are discussed with lucidity and force. 


The Wars between England and America. By T.C. Smiru. Home 
University Library. Williams & Norgate. 1s. net. 

The editorial tact of the company of scholars responsible for the Home 
University Library must somehow have been overborne when they 
decided to issue at this particular moment a volume on the Anglo- 
American wars. This year, as we know, marks the completion of a 
century of peace between the two Anglo-Saxon Powers ; but who on 
either side wants to be reminded of the political and economic causes 
of two miserable struggles, prolonged as both were to the limit of 
endurance, and exacerbated by squabbles over the rights of neutrals 
and other matters which come uncomfortably near to us to-day ? 
At any other time, however, we should feel inclined to praise Professor 
Smith’s little monograph. It tells the story plainly, if without charm, 
and it brings out clearly the political and personal forces involved. 
Among various omissions we note one that is not easy to understand : 
Why should Thomas Paine not have his place among the makers of the 
Republic ? 
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T= feature of the week has, of course, been the 
reopening of the Stock Exchange. Business has 
not been plentiful, but it is at least satisfactory that 
the Stock Exchange Building should be available to its 
members. Up to the present the new regulations have most 
severely restricted business ; possibly, as clients become more 
accustomed to the fact that they must indicate the distine- 
tive numbers of their securities when giving orders to sell, 
and more familiar with the numerous declarations that have 
to be signed, things will work a little more smoothly, but it 
is to be hoped that some of the regulations will be modified, 
otherwise business will practically cease in some of the most 
important groups of securities. One of the regulations 
compels a seller to sign a declaration that the securities sold 
have been in his “* physical possession ” in the United King- 
dom since September 30th, 1914, or have merely been out of 
the United Kingdom for purposes of transfer. An enormous 
business has been done in the past in the shape of buying 
securities from Canada and selling them in this country, the 
purchases being made from Canada by cablegram and the 
securities being immediately shipped. Again, a firm on this 
side might be under a contract obligation to take up each 
month so many bonds of a Canadian, Australian or American 
company, but now, according to the regulations, securities 
thus taken up would not be good delivery, for they will not 
have been in the “ physical possession,” in the United King- 
dom, of the seller since September last. It is particularly 
the British Dominions which will be hit by this regulation, 
and it is to be hoped that this restriction will soon be relaxed. 
* * * 


The restrictions set upon Stock Exchange business have a 
double purpose: first, to prevent the enemy from raising 
capital by selling securities on our markets ; and, second, to 
prevent a financial panic which might occur if prices were to 
fall too severely. This latter aim is achieved by the fixing 
of certain minimum prices below which the Stock Exchanges 
may not sell securities. In so far as such minimum prices 
do not reflect the state of the market as between would-be 
sellers and buyers they are not real prices. In a few ~ascs, 
it is true, the prices at which actual dealings are taking place 
are higher than the minimum quotations, but in many other 
cases no one has been willing to buy at the minimum, with the 
result that people anxious to sell have either found it impos- 
sible to do so or have had to avail themselves of agencies 
outside the Stock Exchange. This last point is a sore one 
with Stock Exchange members, for of late years institutions 
have been formed outside the ranks of Stock Exchange 
brokers which do a large and ever-increasing business in 
investment securities ; and some important firms of stock- 
brokers have given up their membership of the London Stock 
Exchange in order that they might also be free to advertise 
or to circularise people, things which are strictly forbidden to 
Stock Exchange members. Add to these the various 
issuing houses, many of which have a clientéle of their own, 
and it will be seen that every tightening of the screw on the 
Stock Exchange in the shape of additional restrictions is to 
the detriment of its members, unless the restrictions apply 
also to firms outside. The opposition from these quarters 
has ‘now become so powerful that the Stock Exchange has 
made representations to the Government, and as a result the 
Treasury has written to the financial houses and institutions 
concerned, requesting them to conform to the spirit of the 
regulations made. ‘There is no doubt that firms and institu- 
tions of high standing will at once give effect to the Treasury’s 
wish, and means will be found for dealing with any which do 
not. All these happenings are bound to have some effect 
upon the constitution of the Stock Exchange, and in the 
general clear-up that will come after the war it would not 
be surprising if the Stock Exchange were to be converted 
from the private corporation it now is into a public institution 
under Government control, as is the case in many Continental 
countries, where the big banks and limited companies are 
members. In any event, things will not remain the same 
as they were before the war. 





People are asking themselves whether the dividends to 
be declared this month by the Railway Companies will be 
such as to make the dividend for the year equal to that of 
the preceding twelve months. There is no doubt that the 
Railway Companies can do this if they like, for the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed them practically the same net revenue ; 
but it is, of course, open to the Companies to pursue a prudent 
policy and to keep a little money in hand, for in almost every 
ease the cash position is not satisfactory. On the other 
hand, a reduction in dividends may be against the policy of 
the Government, which wishes everything done that may 
maintain public confidence. As in the case of so many other 
industries, the Government now has some direct control 
over the railways, and a hint from the Treasury would 
doubtless be quite sufficient to determine the policy of the 
railways in the matter of dividend declarations. The 
maintenance of last year’s dividends appears the more 
probable, and if this is so, London and North Western 
Ordinary at its present price of 118} would yield £4 13s. per 
cent., North Eastern Consolidated Ordinary at 116 would 
yield just over 6 per cent., Midland Deferred at 65}, £6 7s. 
per cent., whilst Great Northern Deferred at 45 would yield 
as much as £6 18s. per cent. Although mmimum prices have 
been fixed for Home Railway Debenture and Preference 
Stocks, this is not the case with the Ordinary Stocks, the 
official list prices for which really are based upon supply and 
demand. In the majority of cases these prices seem to be 
about four or five per cent. below the prices ruling at the end 
of July, when the Stock Exchange was closed. Now that 
every bargain done in the Stock Exchange has to be marked 
it is possible to see those stocks in which dealings are most 
frequent. Taking Monday and Tuesday last, Midland 
Deferred heads the list with twenty-five dealings, followed 
by London and North Western Consolidated with fifteen. 
Not one bargain occurred in London, Brighton and South 
Coast Ordinary, and only three in Great Eastern Ordinary. 

* * 


The Dutch Loan, to meet the extra expenditure caused 
by the war, is now being issued. It consists of 275,000,000 
florins (say, £23,000,000) of 5 per cent. Bonds redeemable 
at par by annual drawings commencing February Ist, 1916, 
the whole Loan having to be redeemed not later than the 
end of 1929. The issue price is par, and the lists close on 
Monday next. A novel and most interesting point in con- 
nection with this Loan is that the Dutch Treasury has 
intimated that if it is not sufficiently subscribed, the wealthy 
people of the country will be compelled to take up portions 
of the Loan according to their means, but, in such eases, the 
interest payable will be only 4 per cent. as compared with 
5 per cent. to be paid on voluntary subscriptions. It is 
anticipated that this little encouragement will be sufficient 
to insure the full subscription of the Loan. The scheme Is 
interesting, for it adds one more precedent to the devices 
resorted to by Governments in the present time of need. 
The City of Basle is issuing a 25,000,000 frs. (say, £1,000,000) 
Loan, at par, and as this Loan is also a 5 per cent. one it Is 
evident that that has now become the recognised rate for 
high-class Government and City loans (the town of Basle 
ranks as a Canton) in Europe. Advices from America 
continue to be more encouraging, although it is thought that 
long-dated bonds, apart from those which are convertible 
into Common Stock, will tend downwards. The well- 
informed people over there are advising manufacturers a 
investors in produce to lay in good supplies of cotton, rub 
petroleum, raw silk, copper, lead, tin, pig iron, spelter an 
aluminium, a rise in the price of which is regarded as certain 
on the first sign of peace, if not before. A good deal is being 
written now about copper, and it is interesting to see that in 
England, the price of the metal at the close of the year pee 
£56 12s. 6d. per ton, as compared with £65 3s. 9d. at the = 
of 1918. During the past twelve months it has been as ~— 
as £66 15s., and as low as £49. The rapid accumulation © 
unsold stocks of copper in the United States is ap soey 
for a great deal of the pressure that has been put upon the 
United States Government with regard to the holding up 
of cargoes. Emit Davies. 
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A Reprint of Mr. Shaw’s War Essay 
with 
THE LAST SPRING 
OF THE OLD LION 
and 
A REPLY TO SOME CRITICS. 


COMMON 
SENSE adbour 
the WAR By 


BERNARD SHAW 


The statement that Mr. G. B. 
Shaw's “Common Sense About 
the War” is out of print is 
ABSOLUTELY UNTRUE. 
Any bookstall or newsagent can 
obtain copies promptly, and 
readers are particularly asked to 
send the Publisher particulars of 


any unwillingness to do so. 








From all newsagents, price Sixpence net, or 
direct from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Sireet, 
Kingsway, W.C., on receipt of Sevenpence. 




















HE PUBLISHER OF THE NEW 

STATESMAN will be glad to pur- 
chase copies of the issues of THE NEW 
STATESMAN for October 18th (No. 28), 
1913, and February 14th (No 45), 1914, 
both containing Supplements. For clean 
copies One Shilling per copy will be paid. 




















OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 
c 


are and expedition. Translations. Good testimonials—Mrs. FowLer 
Suirn, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, Finchley, N. 


‘T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 


Reports. and work of any length execnted with ut i 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(GENTLEMAN desires to be received as Paying Guest in private 

eset Sins ® —— or ~~ London. Would require large 
om. Full particulars to No. . 

© Great Queen Street, London, W.C. a a a eee 

















HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 


feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

* Out of print. 

Blue Book Supplements are also issued at regular 
intervals. 

The purpose of these is to rescue from undeserved 
obscurity the mass of interesting and enormously 
valuable information which is regularly being pub- 
lished at the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 
at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 


Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 ms ~~ « 
Prospectuses 15 * oo ae 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vols. I., II., and IIL, price ech 2/6 net, 
and Bound Volumes (I., Il, and III.), price each 18/- net, 


may be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Stoney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, Anniz Besant, Huperr Brann, Sir SypNey Oxivier, K.C.M.G., 
WuttiaM Crarke, and GraHam Wa tas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, BeErnarD SHaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 24d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
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Special Current Problems 
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Immediate Measures to Prevent Unemploy- 
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138. Municipal Trading 
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Biographical and Miscellaneous 
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125. Municipalisation by Provinces 70. Report on Fabian Policy 
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